SATURDAY REVIE 


Lady Houston 


to the 


Chancellor of The Exchequer 


Poor Mr. Chamberlain, 


The safety of London—how it bores you. 
With a gesture of utter contempt—without even 
deigning to ascertain the wishes of the Citizens 
of London—you have flung the safety | offered 
them on the dungheap of the House of Commons 
as something of no importance. 


Their safety and the safety of their children 
may be of no importance to you—for when trouble 
comes you can get out of it, but there are thousands 
and thousands of Londoners who have nowhere 
else to go and no money to take them and for them 
—no matter how indifferent you feel about it—tor 
them the SAFETY OF LONDON IS PARAMOUNT. 


I have always thought that the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was to extract money 
from the Taxpayers and, hitherto, you have per- 
formed that duty exceedingly well, but I have 
never heard that it was the duty of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to refuse money specifically offered 


for the safety of the people. 


The only excuse you can possibly make tor 
doing this is that without our know ledge you have 
arranged that the safety of London by air is 
already adequately and amply provided for. 

If you can assure me that this is so—I apologise 
and take back all that | have said but | most 
certainly have the RIGHT to ask you this question so 


R.S.V.P. 
to 


LUCY HOUSTON, 
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THROUGH THE 


Only if London is adequately defended can Mr. 
Chamberlain justify refusing Lady Houston’s offer. 
Does London belong to the King and his people 
or is it the private property of the Government? 


Lucy Houston. 
* 


THE PREMIER said the Sultan of Johore’s gift 
of £500,000 towards the cost of the Singapore 
naval base had been gratefully accepted. 

MR. MAXTON: What is the difference between 
this gift and the offer from a private person 
(Lady Houston) which was refused? 

THE PREMIER: All the difference in the world. 

MR. MAXTON: That is quite clear (laughter). 


Danger Ahead 


Those who have been anxious at the neglect of 
our defences must have drawn some comfort from 
the increase in the estimates for the three Services. 
But in one direction at least the state of the case 
grows worse rather than better. The British Navy, 
long supreme in every sea, is falling behind; its 
capital ships grow older and they are not being 
replaced. 


There is, indeed, the perilous commitment not 
to replace any of these ships until 1937, in spite 
of the fact that by then all but three of our fifteen 
will be past the age-limit of twenty years. And 
while the British Navy is thus becoming super- 
annuated every other Naval Power is renewing and 
strengthening its battlefleet. 

This country, as things are going, will soon 
be in a position of real and grave danger, if, indeed, 
such a position is not already reached. 

Consider the situation. France, which is build- 
ing two battle-cruisers, has two battleships in pro- 
ject; in Italy two of the biggest battleships ever 
built are under construction ; the American battle- 
ships, on an average, are not nearly as old as the 
British, and the United States are, besides, spend- 
ing twice as much on the modernisation of their 
battle-fleet. Japan is planning to lay down 
fifty thousand tons a year of cruisers, submarines, 


LOOKING GLASS 


and other craft. As for Germany, her new pro- 
gramme includes two battleships of 22,000 tons 
apiece, in addition to the two pocket-battleships in 
commission and the one being built. The present 
visit of Herr von Ribbentrop and two Naval 
colleagues is in order to discuss the claim of Ger- 
many to build a fleet, which would give her parity 
with Great Britain in home waters. New ships are 
not to be compared with old; these modern types 
are superannuating our ancient vessels. Germany 
is building ships which our cruisers cannot fight 
and our battleships cannot catch. 


ADMIRALTY 
DESTROYER” 
DEPT. 


As things at present stand we are both committed 
not to build new ships and to destroy good ships 
which we at present possess. The cruisers 
Hawkins, Effingham, Frobisher and Vindictive are 
marked down for destruction, and Sir Bolton 
Eyres-Monsell can give no present assurance that 
this act of suicide will be averted. 

Morning Post. 


The New Alliance 


The First Commissioner of Works said in a 
speech last Saturday that the main fact in politics 
now is the speed and scale with which Nazi Ger- 
many is re-arming. 

There is enough truth in this statement to make 
it terrible. But perhaps it would be truer and even 
more terrible to say that the main fact in inter- 
national politics now is the formation by Soviet 
Russia of a system of military alliances. For, if 
we strip from the recent pacts the phraseology con- 
cerning the League of Nations, that is what Russia 
seems to be doing. 
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It is not surprising that Herr Hitler on Tuesday 
spoke of an anti-German Franco-Soviet alliance 
and declared that it brought an element of 
instability into the only valuable security-agree- 
ment in Europe, the Locarno Pact. Uneasiness in 
Europe has further grounds in the fact that a 
Russian air-force commission has recently been 
studying in Czechoslovakia the possibility of co- 
operation in military aviation, and that Russian 
officers are reported to have been seeking sites in 
Lithuania for intermediate landing-places for their 
aircraft. 


After M. Laval, the French Foreign Minister, 
had been received with full diplomatic honours in 
Moscow, there appeared in Paris a poster announc- 
ing a national celebration of Franco-Soviet friend- 
ship. Among its signatories were M. Herriot and 
M. de Monzie, together with representatives of the 
arts and literature. The poster spoke of the mag- 
nificent effort of the people of the U.S.S.R., who 
are determined to establish more justice and more 
happiness, and asserted that ‘‘ whatever reserves 
may be made on this point or that, it is none the 
less true that the sympathy of every man who cares 
for social progress must go out to the Soviet 
Union.” 

This poster has not been placarded over Paris 
without remonstrance, and the young men of some 
of the organisations of ‘‘ the Right ’’ have mani- 
fested their hostility. Nevertheless, it is hard to 
see what ground is left for repudiating this pro- 
clamation of ‘‘ days of friendship ’’ when assent is 
given to a military alliance with the Power whose 
atheist culture is its open boast. 

Evening Standard. 


** 


The Hand of Friendship 


Since the marvellous development of aviation 
has taken place geographical conditions forbid for 
us a policy of complete isolation from Europe. 
But there is a middle course between this and 
participation in every Continental quarrel. 

It is to adopt a policy of detachment co-operat- 


ing as far as possible with the United States and 
holding aloof from European entanglements. 
Such a course should be facilitated by President 
Roosevelt’s friendly reply to the appeal which Mr. 
Baldwin addressed to him this week, for ‘‘ the 
close collaboration of the British Empire with the 
United States ’’ in the cause of peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt was asked whether he reciprocated 
Mr. Baldwin’s desire, and he replied, ‘* Most cer- 
tainly we do.’’ This answer brings close co-opera- 
tion between the two great English-speaking 
Powers much nearer practical politics. 

But for that Great Britain must prepare to play 
her full part by strengthening her defences and, 
above all, expanding her dangerously weak air 
fleet. Daily Mail. 


Air Problem 


The Government’s announcement of its intention 
to build up British air defences has been received 
in the country with calm understanding. The 
public had long awaited such an announcement. 
Its interest is now concentrated on the question : 
How rapidly will the expansion be carried out ? 

Thoughtful people are concerned, however, not 
only with the need for an adequate and sufficiently 
rapid expansion; they will be anxious that the 
money which the taxpayer provides should be 
spent in the most profitable manner. 


They foresee a danger that, if expansion is 
undertaken on a proper scale, there may be a clash 
of interests between the Royal Air Force and civil 
aviation, such as arose during the War between 
the R.N.A.S. and the R.F.C., when each organisa- 
tion was bidding against the other for machines. 

Obviously it is vital that such a confusion should 
be avoided if possible. It is necessary that every 
factory capable of supplying machines of defensive 
utility should do so to the limit of its capacity; 
equally necessary that the progress of civil aviation 
should not be halted while the military need is 
being met. 

For Britain is a backward country in civil as 
much as in military aviation. We cannot be con- 
tent merely with the guarantee of peace which a 
strong Air Force provides; we must also be 
equipped to achieve that full measure of com- 
mercial prosperity which is possible only in con- 
ditions of peace. While we lag behind in civil 
aviation we are not so equipped. 

Evening Standard. 
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“What is Bolshevism ? ” 


The ignorant and the forgetful of our journalists 
and politicians, who are wringing the hands of 
members of the Soviet instead of their necks, 
should cut out and paste in their hats the follow- 
ing notes from the Daily Mail of 22 May, 1922. 
There has not been the slightest change since 1922 
in characters, or aims, or methods, of the Moscow 
enemies of mankind :— 

FRoM OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. 
Copenhagen, Friday. 

The National Tidende calls attention to the 
official figures of executions in Russia since 
November, 1917, which the Soviet has been cynical 
enough to publish. The list of the executed, which 
amounts to 1,766,118 persons, includes :— 

6,775 schoolmasters and 48,500 police soldiers, 

teachers, 12,950 landowners, 

8,800 physicians, 855,250 ‘* intellectuals,”’ 

54,650 officers, 192,350 workmen, and 
260,000 privates, 815,100 peasants. 
10,500 police officers, 

This list does not include 28 Bishops and 1,215 

priests who were brutally murdered. 
The Patriot. 
es 
Some Opinions on Bolshevists 

The following quotations are none the less true 
because old in date of expression :— 

Mrs. Snowden, who visited Russia in 1920 with 
the Labour delegates, repeated the story of Balaam 
and Balaak over again. She went to bless and 
came back to curse in the following words: ‘* I am 
a Christian, a Socialist and a Democrat. I oppose 
Bolshevism because it is not Christian, it is not 
Socialistic, and it is not Democratic. The Bol- 
sheviks have abolished God.”’ 


LECTURE ° 


MODERN 
DISEASES 
AND 
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Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., says: ‘‘ Bol- 
shevism is not a policy, it isa disease. It is not a 
creed, it is a pestilence.”’ 

Mr. Ben Turner, I.L.P. (General Union of Tex- 
tile Workers): ‘‘ In Russia they have not free 
speech, they have not a free Press, and they have 
not got what we understand as the old-fashioned 
British Freedom.”’ 

Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P.: “* Russia is going 
through a Torture, a Tyranny, a Hell.” 

Mr. Will Thorne, M.P.: ‘‘ I want to warn the 
wage-earners, men and women of my own class, 
against being associated with Bolshevism, because 
I know that its tactics cannot remedy the economic 
and industrial injustices under which the industrial 
workers are suffering.”’ The Patriot, 


Exit MacDonald 

Mr. MacDonald goes. His power has long 
since left him. It will put the last ironic touch to 
a strange career if this man, who started as a 
harassed fighter for freedom, should leave as his 
only lasting mark on the Government of his 
country a strong tendency to the revival of press 
Censorship, and that in times of (comparative) 
peace. 

Mr. MacDonald has a complex about the press. 
From the day he made clear his attitude on the 


-war to the morning of his election as leader of the 


Parliamentary Labour Party in 1922, in obvious 
running for the Premiership, there seemed a 
general agreement among all except the radical 
press to ignore him completely. Mr. MacDonald 
has never recovered from that treatment. He feels 
himself the victim of a monster that, though it may 
fawn one moment, is likely to turn and rend him 
the next. Time and Tide. 


Fear of the Press 

During the previous Government, Labour 
M.P.’s were constantly accused by their leader of 
leakages to the press. Not that there was much to 
‘“‘leak.”’ Few Parliamentary parties can have 
been taken so little into the confidence of their 
chiefs. But at nearly every party meeting Mr. 
MacDonald opened the proceedings with (a) a 
solemn pledge to secrecy; (b) complaints that, de- 
spite a similar pledge at the previous meeting, 
reports of their proceedings had appeared in that 
afternoon’s papers. 

It would have been odd if that hadn’t happened. 
A piece of political information has only to have 
the word ‘‘ secret’’ breathed about it, and be 
known to more than three backbenchers, and any 
Parliamentary journalist can learn all he wants to 
know about it by wandering into ‘* Annie’s Bar.” 
Everybody knows this, and everybody does it. Yet 
nothing could shake the conviction of Mr. 
MacDonald that sinister pressmen, pockets stuffed 
with five-pound notes, lurked in dark corners, wait- 
ing to bribe weak Labour men into telling party 
secrets. 


As Premier he carried this obsession over to the 
National Government. The head of the greatest 
majority in the history of the British Parliament, 
it might have been thought, need not worry about 
mere pressmen, nor the papers which by acclaim 
had raised him to such heights. But at Mr. 
MacDonald’s christening, the fairies who gave him 
so many brilliant gifts added the dark one that he 
should never be quite sure of himself. For that 
complex, many have had to suffer. If his nervous- 
ness had taken the form of bullying the big news- 
paper proprietors, the result would have been at 
least entertaining. Alas! it has been the working 
journalist who has been harried. 

Time and Tide, 
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Road Ruin 


By Kim 


NYONE who can regard Mr. Baldwin’s new 
Cabinet as any guarantee of security must 
be gifted with a marvellous vein of 

optimism. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald changes 
places with Mr. Baldwin and becomes Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, remains in the Cabinet, and 
brings into it, evidently as part of the bargain, his 
son, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. MacDonald fils 
may be a most estimable young man of thirty-three, 
but, except that he helps to lower the average age 
of the Cabinet, he has no other claim to be placed in 
the highly responsible position of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, beyond, of course, being the 
son of his father. He has shown no merit apart 
from that of an industrious Under-Secretary, he is 
no Parliamentary figure, he is not even an 
oratorial success. Now we have the Dominions 
under the eye of Mr. “‘ Jim’? Thomas, and the 
Colonies under Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, both 
Socialists ! 


Then Sir Samuel Hoare has gone to the Foreign 
Office. That he has not one single qualification 
for such an onerous post, except that his tortuous 
policy in regard to India may indicate a Machia- 
vellian mind which will sooner or later land us in 
trouble on the Continent, is not a matter which 
influences Mr. Baldwin. Sir Samuel Hoare has 
been an obedient Party tool. He has never dis- 
played any independence of action and has always 
been ready to swallow all his Conservative prin- 
ciples when he asks Chelsea electors to return him 
to Parliament. 


Political Legerdemain 


Why should Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister have been 
made Secretary of State for Air? He has shown 
no disposition whatsoever to take any leading part 
in building up our air defences, or any defences. 
In the last Cabinet, as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, he was a failure. He had more than one 
of our oversea Colonies on the verge of despair or 
of revolt owing to his feebleness, his lack of sup- 
port, and his methods of repression. The only 
reason it can be supposed that he goes to the Air 
Ministry is that he is a very wealthy man, and is 
expected to be given a peerage. 


Alongside this piece of political legerdemain 
Lord Halifax is made Secretary of State for War! 
Lord Halifax, alias Lord Irwin, the man who 
grovelled to Gandhi and laid the foundations of 
our surrender in India. This is the Minister who 
is to prepare the country for the reconstruction of 
our national defences. This is the man, with Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, who is the opposite number 
to General Goering, who for his part is working 
incessantly day and night to overthrow Europe and 
consummate what was meant to happen in 1914. 
To these, confronting General Goering, we may 
add a third, namely, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald him- 


self. It is to be his task, we are told, to 
‘* co-ordinate ’’ our defences! He, the man who 
has left us defenceless by air, sea and land! 

Could there be anything more cynical and in- 
different to the well-being and safety of England 
than this alignment of posts? Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister, Lord Halifax, Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell 
(who has equally left the Navy defenceless), with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald? It is impossible to 
over-estimate the danger of the present foreign 
situation. Great Britain is without an army, or 
the material for an army, minus tanks and big 
guns; our Navy is unable to protect our shores or 
commerce, with a wholly inadequate Air Force, 
which, even if brought up to the level promised 
by Mr. Baldwin, will be lagging so far behind 
Germany as to be impotent according to the best- 
informed technical opinion (Rome gives the Ger- 
man figure of 6,000), and, worst of all, there is no 
Minister capable of preparing an adequate plan of 
defence. Here we are, thus naked and vulnerable, 
confronted with a Europe in which Germany is 
fully armed, feverishly adding to her huge margin, 
and as violently bellicose as she was in 1914, led 
by upstarts who know no mercy. That is the posi- 
tion in which Mr. Baldwin stands, and to meet it 
he offers us the ‘‘ expert’’ assistance of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
and Lord Halifax, Gandhi's friend! 


A Stab in the Back 


Mr. Baldwin has had his last chance to put into 
action a Conservative policy. He could have 
placed the greatest men in key positions to safe- 
guard the country and the British Empire. But 
we must reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
he does not mean business. He does not seriously 
intend to defend our shores because, with his 
mealy-mouthed democratic internationalism, he 
believes we can escape from danger by talking, 
pleading, compromising, and by relying on the 
League of Nations. His Government is one of 
shufflers and twisters, of which he is the worst. 


Stanley Baldwin has stabbed Conservatism in 
the back, and when the General Election comes 
along enormous numbers of genuine Tories wil! 
refuse to vote for a man who has sold India and 
has wilfully and deliberately neg!ected national 
defence. It would have been far better for the 
future of the country if Mr. Balitwin had been 
thrown out, together with all his sinister connec- 
tions, and under a new leader the Conservatives 
went to the country, on a genuine Conservative 
platform. As it is, Mr. Baldwin threatens once 
again to put up Liberals and Socialists under the 
label of ‘‘ National ’* to fight Conservative seats. 
In the result, even if Mr. Baldwin scrapes in at 
the next General Election, he will have smasied 
the Tory Party. 
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THE ONCE OVER 


By Hamadryad 


The Government resigned, but in a tick 

—No quick-change artist e’er was half as quick— 
Returned and lo! it was the same old Gang, 

With a new hat and coat and walking stick. 


But see! Lord Eustace Percy joins the show, 
As Minister without Portfolio. 

The quality of Percy will be strained, 
No doubt, but why or how we do not know. 


The League a garden of Eden doth become. 
Where lambkins roar and lions must be dumb; 

Where Hungary and China get the bird, 
And Pacifism bares a toothless gum. 


And Simon’s lips are locked. No doubt he swore, 

To find his racket pinched by Sammy Hoare, 
And cried ‘‘ My feet are cold, but so are his. 

Which of us, pray, has thrown away the more? ”’ 


Now Cunliffe-L. doth to the Lords repair, 
And occupies Lord Londonderry’s Air, 

Leaving the Colonies, for what they’re worth, 
To Captain Malcolm’s inexperienced care ? 


A bargain shrewd did Unser Ramsay drive 

When from the Premiership he took a dive, 
Having arranged that in the Cabinet 

Not one but two MacDonalds should contrive. 


And though the Council’s Lordly President 
Must to play second fiddle be: content, 


Can he not blether till the cows come home, 
And for his vanity new salves invent ? 


To Health and Housing goes Sir Kingsley Wood ; 
He’ll pep them up if anybody could. 

Sir Hilton Young held down the job before, 
But evidently was not very good. 


The legal eye that doth the Woolsack con 
Sees Sankey climbing off and Hailsham on, 

Leaving the Army to Lord Halifax, 
A job that any peer can sleep upon. 


Stanley steps in where Halifax steps down, 
Thus leaving Labour free for Mr. Brown, 

While pawky Gilmour seeks that other place 
Where there’s a deal more comfort than renown. 


Elliot of Agriculture still makes hash, 

And ‘‘ Black Pact ’’ Runcy lets in foreign trash, 
Briefly, in all the vista there’s but one 

Bright spot remaining—Neville keeps our cash. 
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Impertinence the L.C.C. 


By Colonel Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


HAT the members of the present Government 
should deal gingerly with the various 
situations arising abroad is—though nauseat- 

ing to their fellow countrymen—comprehensible, 
for, as Mr. Garvin has remarked, there is not a 
member of the Cabinet capable of playing opposite 
number to General Goering. When, however, it 
comes to dealing with equal timidity with small 
groups at home there is no such explanation or 
excuse, and we are left with the proud picture of 
the Government of the day, if not prepared to 
kowtow to the Socialist town councillor, at least 
most certainly not prepared to oppose him without 
excusing himself. 

Since the Parliament Act of 1911—which, con- 
Stitutionally, ‘‘ brought death into the world and 
all our woe ’’—successive Governments have either 
tampered further with the Constitution, or have 
allowed one after another of the rights and liberties 
of the British subject to go by default, until to-day, 
when “‘ control at the centre ’’ has become a parrot 
cry in other directions, there is no control at the 
centre of the British Constitution, and the ‘‘ High 
Court of Parliament ’’ of former days continues 
to lose power, not only in comparison with the 
growth of an entrenched bureaucracy, but even 
with that of every usurping town and city council. 


Petty Tyrants 


To-day, when authority interferes with the lives 
of our citizens on so many points, the presumptions 
of the various municipalities are rapidly becoming 
matters of the first importance, and though we may 
not agree with those angry members of the Socialist 
Party who stated, late in May, that the (Socialist !) 
London County Council has nothing to learn from 
the autocrats of Soviet Russia, we must view the 
vagaries of the Council with both indignation and 
apprehension. 

True, it cannot be said that the present London 
County Council has either considered or performed 
any action not previously attempted by some pro- 
vincial council or corporation, but it is a fact not 
generally admitted that London and the national 
press generally remain serenely unconcerned by 
whatever extraordinary developments are taking 
place throughout the rest of the country. Per- 
haps, now that the London County Council has 
turned its eye in the direction of municipal trading, 
and set its hand to the uprooting of practical 
patriotism, we shall wake up to the fact that every- 
where small Socialistic bodies, unduly puffed with 
the pride engendered by (temporary) election, are 
controlling our purses, our educational system, the 
very houses in which our people dwell, and, to 
the best of their not over subtle capacity, the 
thoughts our people think. 

Actually, it is amusing to note, the London 
County Council is proceeding more cautiously in 


its dealings with the general public and the Govern- 
ment than with its own followers. The latter have 
been told in high-handed fashion for whom they 
must vote and how they must conduct their political 
lives, while, on the other hand, the London County 
Council has, after debate, temporarily shelved its 
desire to open a municipal bank, because Glasgow 
failed to force its Bill for such a bank through the 
House, and the Government very gently pointed 
out that the idea did not seem a good one “at 
this time.” 

But, feeling secure in the support of the League 
of Nations Union, the nonconformist conscience, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and whatnot, the London 
County Council has bluntly commanded that every 
secondary school within its control shall forthwith 
disband its Cadet Corps. No boy in future shall 
train himself for his country’s service if the London 
County Council can prevent it! 

And here, having just cause and occasion, the 
citizens of London may, if they will, defeat the 
purpose of the Council, and give the whole country 
a long desired lead against such petty tyrants and 
their vastly overgrown powers. 


Socialists’ Caprice 

It cannot be contended for one moment that 
either in Europe or Asia there is prospect of peace. 
If war comes, British interests are so involved that 
neutrality would be difficult to preserve, and 
possibly dangerous. In such a situation it is the 
normal desire of the normal youth to be ready to 
serve his Country, and all that the London County 
Council can accomplish is to deny him preliminary 
training. It cannot prevent war. It cannot pre- 
vent youth enlisting in the event of war. All it 
can, and will, do is make certain that youth is 
untrained and, therefore, that time must be wasted, 
lives lost unnecessarily, and the first knowledge of 
a rifle be gained to the sound of the enemy guns. 

The action of the London County Council is 
neither logical nor decent. Imagine the outcry 
if a Conservative Council forced all boys in the 
schools under its control into uniform! Yet to 
deny those boys who wish it the right to drill and 
uniform is just as great a violation of that freedom 
of thought and action which was once the birth- 
right of every Briton, but which has now become 
a caprice enjoyed by Socialists only. 

It would not be difficult to obtain the names of 
those youths whose Corps are now forcibly dis- 
banded. Nor would it be difficult to obtain the 
necessary contributions to enable them to continue 
their training outside school hours. 

If a lad desires his place in the Territorial Army 
it is not for an upstart London County Council to 
prevent him, nor for the citizens of the world’s 
greatest capital to sit down under such an 
impertinence. 
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Insecurity 


By Robert Machray 


HOSE who are sincere Conservatives could 
not be expected to respond with any 
enthusiasm to either Mr. Baldwin’s speech 

or broadcast last Saturday. If these were intended 
as a prelude to a General Election a few months 
hence, as is said to be the case, they formed an 
extremely poor sort of cry on which to go to the 
country—as in fact the country already shows by 
its complete refusal to be stirred up in any way by 
them. At the moment, however, it is not so much 
the internal or domestic position that absorbs 
general interest; attention is fixed on foreign 
affairs, in which big event follows big event with 
almost incredible rapidity and each of them 
fraught with appalling possibilities. 

The new-old Prime Minister had nothing fresh, 
nothing very heartening to tell us about British 
foreign policy. He said that a feature of the day 
was the suddenness with which difficulties and 
dangers arose, and he instanced the rearmament of 
Germany, ‘‘ concealed for a time, but the conceal- 
ment and the knowledge of the performance are the 
result of about two years’ work ’’—he omitted to 
state how thoroughly he himself had been taken in, 
when he should not have been. 


State Catchwords 


But when he came to speak of the manner in 
which British policy should deal with such 
important matters, he repeated the same stale old 
catchwords—collective security and the League of 
Nations—though happenings abroad tend ever 
more and more unmistakably to deprive them of 
whatever value they may have possessed. Perhaps 
Mr. Baldwin had forgotten that not very long ago 
in a public speech he spoke disparagingly of the 
actuality of collective security as things are to-day 
and at the same time expressed his doubts con- 
cerning disarmament as a policy. His views have 
no doubt undergone some change about disarma- 
ment, as he is trebling the Air Force, but he 
remains impenitent about the League, though it is 
the embodiment of the idea of collective security, 
or it is nothing. 

Declaring in his broadcast that no Department 
of State has greater responsibilities than the 
Foreign Office at this time— which is true—Mr. 
Baldwin said that he had decided to strengthen its 
representation in the Cabinet by having two 
Foreign Ministers, one for London and the other 
for Geneva. He added that he had done this 
deliberately in order to give special emphasis,, to 
the importance attached by the Government to the 
League. So—the Foreign Office is to have two 
heads—two Kings of Brentford ! Sir Samuel Hoare 
becomes Foreign Secretary and Mr. Anthony Eden 
British Minister to the League. 

As Mr. Baldwin went on to state that ‘‘ our 
foreign policy is based on the League,”’ it may well 
be asked, if this is so, what exactly will Sir Samuel 


Hoare, as Foreign Secretary, have left to do. 
But perhaps some statement will presently be made 
respecting the functions of the two Ministers. As 
things stand, the curious double appointment has 
the air of a political dodge to adjust rival claims 
rather than that of a deliberate, well-calculated 
attempt to get stronger work done at Geneva. 

We had been given to understand by the 
Government’s spokesmen and its booby Press that 
most wonderful work had been achieved at Geneva 
lately ; only the other day we heard of ‘‘triumphs’’ 
for the League, as well as for the collective security 
it is supposed to represent. But since then it has 
been made startlingly plain that what exists at 
Geneva and of course principally elsewhere is not 
collective security, but collective insecurity. What- 
ever may be thought of the rights or wrongs of the 
Italian-Abyssinian quarrel, we ought to give 
thanks to Signor Mussolini for showing everybody 
the unreality of the Geneva Institution and what 
a myth this collective security inherently is. 


Sop to Pacifists 


Practically simultaneously with Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech and broadcast—Mussolini declared in a 
speech at Rome that Italy would ignore foreign 
criticisms of her actions. He was addressing a 
division of troops drawn from Sardinia and on the 
way to Africa, and he told them in emphatic terms 
that Italy was the sole judge of her interests and 
was responsible by herself to herself for her future— 
‘“ We alone, and nobody else’’ was how be 
phrased it. Without mentioning Great Britain 
definitely, he reminded his hearers that when it was 
a question of creating the ‘‘ Empire ”’ or defending 
it, no notice was taken of world opinion. 

At Stresa, and at Geneva after Stresa, a good 
deal was made of the “‘ solidarity of the Western 
Powers ’’—where is that solidarity now? The truth 
is that a fresh crisis deeply affecting all Europe 
has developed, and if there is one thing that stands 
out from it more than another it is the impotence 
of the League and the impractability of its collective 
security, which is seen to be only one more fond 
thing vainly invented. And in connection with 
the general powerlessness of the League it may be 
noted that an agreement just signed to stop 
hostilities between Bolivia and Paraguay ought to 
put an end to that war in the Gran Chaco which 
so long defied all the efforts of the League to bring 
about peace—the League failed, and had nothing 
to do with this armistice. 

As a sop to pacifists and members of the League 
of Nations’ Union Mr. Baldwin’s references to the 
League may perhaps have some slight effect, but 
the hard, inescapable realities of the increasingly 
critical situation in Europe tell a very different 
story from that which he indicated. At present, 
there is no such thing as collective security and the 
League is only a delusion and a snare. 
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Diplomacy—Old and New 


By M.B. 


= OU must never be surprised at anything,” 


a member of the Foreign Office said to an 

Ambassador not many years ago. ‘“* As 
we have two diplomacies running side by side, one 
of the Foreign Office and the other amateur, we 
never quite know what is in the air, and surprises 
are frequently sprung on us.”’ 


If that was true in 1917, it is even more true in 
1935. One might almost say, indeed, that dip- 
lomacy in the true sense of the word no longer 
exists, but has passed away with the Empires and 
Kingdoms of the pre-war world, or, if it still exists, 
has become commercialised and controlled by 
democracy. 


The unusual arrangement made by Mr. Baldwin 
of having two Foreign Secretaries foreshadows a 
difficult task for Sir Samuel Hoare, for he will find, 
as the Sunday Express says, ‘‘ two other foreign 
policies represented in the Cabinet—the policy of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who has been, in fact, 
a Foreign Minister of every Government of which 
he has been a member, even when he was not the 
titular Foreign Minister, and the policy of Mr. 
Eden for the League of Nations.”’ 


A Comparison 


The old days of real diplomacy have gone 
indeed, the days when men who had been trained 
through long years of careful study of international 
politics, foreign languages, the history of alien 
countries and the peoples’ characteristics, were 
appointed to responsible posts, either as Secretaries 
of State for Foreign Affairs or as Ambassadors 
accredited to great capitals. 


The new diplomacy (misnamed diplomacy for 
want of a better word) chooses to belittle and dis- 
credit the work done by servants of the State in 
the past, and ignores the men who are still alive, 
and who have a real knowledge of international 
affairs. It chooses instead men who know nothing 
of European conditions, men who have never 
travelled, who can speak no foreign languages, who 
are completely ignorant of the ethnological and 
national traditions abroad,’ and are not versed in 
the finer subtleties, the perseverance, the tact and 
patience often required in dealing with a foreign 
mind. 

Let us compare some of the great Foreign 
Ministers of the past—Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Grey, Lord Curzon—with the 
men who have succeeded them in recent years. 
Mr. Henderson, for instance, a Labour Member 
who once tried to fill the office of an Ambassador, 
but was soon made to realise that he was a failure; 
or Sir John Simon, a brilliant advocate, who 
applied his forensic rhetoric and entirely legal 
mind to try and solve important international 
questions, 


In the old days these international complications 
were settled in long private conversations between 
Ambassadors and Foreign Ministers, both of whom 
had studied the subject under discussion, both of 
whom were intimately acquainted with each other’s 
foibles and weaknesses, and knew just how far it 
was wise to threaten, and just when it was neces- 
sary to use guile and persuasion. They knew every 
aspect and problem of the countries whose diffi- 
culties they were trying to solve, and they were 
aware of all the developments which the outcome of 
the entanglements might have on the future history 
of the world. Nowadays these questions of vital 
importance are settled at conferences and allied 
meetings, when so-called statesmen, so-called poli- 
ticians and profit-seeking financiers, make mis- 
decisions and misagreements, and _ doubtful 
concessions between themselves, without consider- 
ing the countries involved or asking the advice of 
the Ambassadors, or of the men trained in the 
difficult school of international politics. 


Sceptical Suspicion 


It was Mr. Lloyd George, with his persistent 
and irreconcilable hatred of ‘‘ professional diplo- 
mats,’’ who first brought in this new way of 
settling foreign affairs, and who engendered in the 
House of Commons and in the country generally 
a sceptical suspicion of the Foreign Office and of 
Ambassadors, and started the outcry against the 
much-discussed Secret Treaties. ‘‘ I want,’ he 
once declared, ‘‘ no diplomats. They are invented 
merely to waste time.’”? Possibly when he said 
this Mr. Lloyd George had not studied European 
history, or he had perhaps forgotten the invaluable 
work done by His Majesty’s representatives in 
foreign countries, the unceasing vigilance, the 
keen discrimination, the astuteness and tact which 
had so often been displayed and which had kept 
the Balance of Power intact in Europe through so 
many years, and had so often poured oil on the 
troubled waters of conflicting interests. One can- 
not help thinking also that it would be advisable 
for some of the members of the present Govern- 
ment to study this same history—though the under- 
standing may be difficult—before they decree that 
the Foreign Office is obsolete and that Ambassa- 
dors are unnecessary. 


Certainly one cannot help regretting that so-called 
bu_iness methods have destroyed a high calling 
which for so long has been known for its integrity, 
for its dignity, its subtlety, its charm and courtesy ; 
that Ambassadors, with their facility of saying the 
right thing at the right moment, will pass away; 
that the British Embassies abroad will become 
merely tourist centres, and that the Foreign Office 
will be lowered to the level of a rather secondary 
business establishment, 
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HE most delightful gathering in Paris took 
place at H.M.’s Embassy where five hundred 
children of the British Colony were enter- 

tained to celebrate King George’s Birthday. Every 
species of amusement dear to youth was provided. 
Sir George and Lady Clerk proved ideal hosts, in 
their element surrounded and almost overwhelmed 
by excited boys and girls. There were conjurors 
and a cinema show, but nothing pleased the young 
guests so much, when they sat down to tea, as to 
learn that Mr. Godfrey Haggard, H.M.’s Consul 
General, had sent a telegram of congratulations to 
the King and Queen. A message of thanks was 
received within two hours, with kind wishes to the 
children who, proud and happy, waved Union 
Jacks and cheered lustily. The Ambassador made 
an admirable speech which his audience will 
remember in after-years. ‘‘ Here in the King’s 
house,’’ he said, ‘‘ I want you to say to yourselves : 
‘ We too will grow up loyal and devoted servants 
to the King and Queen.’ ”’ 


HE week following the formation of M. 
Buisson’s cabinet began  auspiciously. 
People appeared in gayer mood and ready to make 
holiday. Reassured about the fate of the franc, 
hopeful of the new Ministry’s energetic action 
regarding necessary reforms, pleased with the rise 
of French Rentes, they were elated at the success 
of the wonder-ship ‘‘ Normandie ”’ in gaining the 
Blue Ribbon of ocean travel for a record trip 
across the Atlantic, thus showing the world what 
France still can achieve. Various Parties agreed 
to unite temporarily, and give the new President 
of the Council a fair trial and help in the arduous 
task. The Federation of Parisian Tradesmen 
which had decreed the closing of shops on 
June 4th as a protest against ruinous taxation 
countermanded its order, and sent M. Buisson a 
letter stating that the Government would be 
allowed the time necessary to carry out its economic 
programme. The theatres which had planned a 
strike arranged to give their performances as usual. 
The fall of the Ministry on Tuesday caused con- 
sternation. The President of the Republic peace- 
fully enjoying himself at the Comédie Frangaise 
was recalled to the Elysée to receive the resigna- 
tions of M. Buisson and his Ministers; M. Buisson 
again asked to form a Cabinet declined, and 
M. Magre, Presidential Secretary, went to and fro 
bringing Politicians to conferences at the Elysée. 
Meanwhile the public was becoming impatient of 
political inefficiency and intrigues. 

Increasing anxiety was felt when one leader after 
the other refused to take the helm and steer in 
troubled waters. M. Jeanneney, pleaded ill-health, 
M. Yvon Delbos inexperience, M. Herriot would 
accept no responsibility; gratitude was felt to 
M. Laval, when he attempted to form a Ministry, 


Eve in Paris 


but he failed and M. Pietri vainly did his best. 
Suspense ended on Thursday evening with the 
news that Pierre Laval had again accepted Office. 
On Friday the formation of his Cabinet was 
announced, and special powers were granted to 
defend the franc. 


A GREAT féte deserving success by its beauty 

and originality was organised by M. Léon 
Bailby of ‘‘ Le Jour ”’ in aid of the children’s wel- 
fare Society, known as “‘ Les Petits Lits Blancs.”’ 
It took place at the Union Interalliée whose lovely 
gardens had been transformed into a fairyland. A 
banquet was served under the trees at sixty tables 
around which were grouped the chief notabilities 
of Parisian Society, and the prettiest women, wear- 
ing pink by request. The Princesse de Beauvau’s 
dress was of pink and white flowered silk, Madame 
Lebel’s of rose-coloured organdi, Madame Pietri 
wore pink with a chinchilla cape, the Duchesse 
de La Rochefoucauld a paler shade, and ermine 
cape. Later a theatrical performance was given by 
popular stars, succeeded by a brilliant Ball. Vast 
sums were expended on the sumptuous entertain- 
ment, but a profit of over half a million francs was 
realised for the benefit of the charity. 


F late fashion favouring neither landscapes 
nor tableaux de genre has regarded flower 
paintings as the most desirable mural decoration, 
according well with modernism in furniture. 
People now-a-days seek small up-to-date dwellings 
rather than the spacious abodes of the past, so 
difficult to run ; they study cleanliness and hygiene, 
demanding light and air. They do not encumber 
themselves with dust-collecting knick-knacks, 
often of little artistic merit ; their rooms never over- 
crowded, possess chairs of metal upholstered in 
neutral tints and built-in bookcases, or cupboards. 
On the pale tinted walls one or two floral master- 
pieces are seen to perfection. Now, after flowers, 
fishes are the rage. Painters have discovered 
wonderful species from tropical regions, jewelled 
creatures of the deep, fantastically beautiful in 
colour. The Colonial Exhibition shows a fine 
collection of these marine marvels and of the 
pictures they have inspired; butterfly fish trans- 
parent crystal fish, with eyes like black diamonds, 
flame and white-striped fishes from the coral-reefs, 
rare blue specimens from Malayan waters, Chinese- 
bred gold and silver fishes, trailing exquisite 
gauze-like draperies. A piscatorial painting by 
Romi or Girin, like one of the new decorative 
aquariums, forms an acceptable gift to the 
modern woman; to “ say it with fishes ’’ is more 
fashionable than to make declarations in the 
language of flowers, 
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Pets and Quacks 


By Professor Sir Frederick Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
(Honorary Veterinary Surgeon to H.M. the King; Principal of the Royal Veterinary College) 


™ AM sorry, but we cannot save the eye. If 


you had only brought the dog to us a month 
ago we could have prevented her from going 
blind!” 

I heard these words addressed to a dog lover in 
our Poor Out-Patients’ Clinic three days ago. A 
glance through the case book shows that scarcely 
a week passes without instances of suffering dogs 
being brought to us by despairing owners, after 
their condition has been made hopeless, or has 
been greatly aggravated, by ignorant quackery. 
Here are two definite instances of recent occur- 
rence. A dog was lifted gently to the examina- 
tion table, as he had obviously a fractured pelvis. 


“The ‘vet.’ says my dog violent 
rheumatism,’’ explained its mistress, ‘‘ but as the 
treatment has been going on for three weeks with- 
out sign of improvement I thought I would bring 
Polly to you.’’ Needless to say, inquiry proved 
that the individual who had usurped the right to 
dispense veterinary knowledge was unqualified to 
do so. 


A Curious Anomaly 


Another dog was placed on the table, whimper- 
ing in terrible agony. A short examination could 
tell any veterinary surgeon that this was a serious 
case of bladder trouble. Not so a ‘‘ quack ’’ who 
had kept the unfortunate dog during several days 
in painful misery while he had been treating it for 
gastritis! It seems almost incredible, but our 
records prove again and again that dogs with 
maimed and broken limbs are frequently wrongly 
diagnosed or ‘‘ treated ’’ with internal medicines 
alone! 

When their dog appears to be sick, many people 
say to themselves, ‘‘ I must get the poor little chap 
cured at once.’’ Without further thought, they 
rush him to the nearest Animal Dispensary, with- 
out stopping to inquire of the person in charge 
whether he is a veterinary surgeon. This man, or 
woman, may have no professional qualification 
whatever, and it may happen that the owner of the 
dog can diagnose the symptoms better than this 
‘‘ knowledgeable ’’ person in charge. You have 
only to look at the brass name-plate on the door 
to ascertain the truth. If that name is not followed 
by M.R.C.V.S., proving that the possessor has 
qualified after as long and as careful a training as 
any doctor, then you may have legitimate grounds 
for doubting his abilities. 


The veterinary knowledge of the charlatan is not 
deep, and it can readily be understood that he is 
liable to make a wrong diagnosis, or fail to notice 
the early stages of some serious complaint. If 
only dog-owners would determine to get to the 
bottom of a sick pet’s complaint in the early stages, 
it is reasonably possible that a qualified surgeon 
may be able to check it with comparative ease ; and 


pain and mortality among our dog pals would be 
much less than it is to-day. 

In this country we pride ourselves upon being 
true animal lovers, and we look upon the dog as 
our particular friend because of his companionship 
and great intelligence. The dog has been man’s 
faithful ally for thousands of years, and we are 
under a deep obligation to him; to fail to take the 
best possible care of an ailing dog, which is in- 
capable of helping itself, is not only being unfair 
to a friend, but is also wrong on moral grounds. 

Apart from quacks who practise on their own 
account, there are certain Animal Societies who 
openly boast that they have ‘‘ cured’ vast num- 
bers of sick dogs every year. Some of these 
Societies send travelling vans round the country, 
and their usual patients are the pets of the poorer 
classes whose masters are attracted because the 
treatment is stated to be free—although a voluntary 
money box is usually very much in evidence! For 
some reason, poor people who take their pets to 
these travelling vans do not appear to realise that 
every veterinary surgeon is always willing to make 
allowances for their inability to pay. The atten- 
dants in the vans are often men who have never 
even had the rudiments of a scientific veterinary 
training. It seems a curious anomaly of the law 
that such Animal Societies are permitted by Local 
Authorities to make street collections and public 
appeals for the support of the so-called ‘‘ treat- 
ment.’? Many cases of grossly erroneous diagnosis 
are frequently brought to the veterinary surgeons 
all over the country, and many a poor woman’s 
favourite cat or dog has been unnecessarily 
destroyed on the advice of such amateurs. 


Ignorant Charlatans 


I know of a man interested in this question who 
visited one of these so-called training institutions. 
He stated that their system was excessively bad, 
and that the lack of skill and knowledge of their 
self-taught instructors was not at all surprising. 
Deliberately to take sick animals. and submit them 
to the ministrations of ignorant charlatans is not 
only wrong on moral grounds, but is a form of 
experimental cruelty which ought to be controlled 
by laws which are at least as stringent as those 
which control surgical and medical experiments in 
physiological laboratories. 

I have put the case as regards quackery as I 
know it to exist. There is at present no form of 
legislation to prevent such a state of affairs. I 
urge every humane dog owner, therefore, if he has 
true fellow-feeling for his sick friends, to look about 
him until he finds a _ veterinary surgeon. 
M.R.C.V.S. are letters which will assure his pet 
the necessary medical or surgical treatment obtain- 
able, and I know that, if he is a poor man and is 
not ashamed to admit it, both he and his sick pal 
will be fairly treated, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The ‘King atid the 


SIR,—In your issue of the Ist instant you seek 
an answer to a question of vital importance to every 
British subject, viz. Is the King bound to act upon 
the advice of His Ministers, no matter what the 
advice may be? I can state on what I believe to be 
the highest legal authority that the answer is 
definitely ‘‘ 


The King, as a Constitutional Monarch, acts 
upon the advice of His Ministers, but is not bound 
to do so. Ministers, however, are responsible to 
Parliament for the advice they tender ; so it follows 
that the King has to rely upon the good faith and 
loyalty of Members of Parliament to protect him 
against any one or more of his Ministers who may, 
for an ulterior purpose, tender improper advice. 


This statement cannot be repeated too often, as 
it is an indisputable fact that attempts are being 
made to deprive the King of his power to protect 
his subjects. 


The recent demonstration of love and devotion 
to our King was clearly a recognition of the 
magnificent example he has set to his subjects of 
that which is right and just. Would any one of 
us be willing to forego the protection of our King 
in exchange for the uncontrolled tyranny of 
a dictatorial, domineering despotism supported by 
willing Ministers? We shall find ourselves 
jockeyed into that position unless we see that our 
representatives in Parliament exercise eternal 
vigilance. 


In an article published in your issue of the 
10th February, 1934, I drew attention to certain 
passages in Lord Hewart’s book ‘‘ The New 
Despotism,’’ in which he warned the public of the 
danger resulting from the growth of bureaucratic 
tyranny. Since that date Lord Hewart has made 
an heroic and successful attack in the House of 
Lords against a Bill which might easily have con- 
stituted the first step to undermine the administra- 
tion of Justice. The service he rendered his 
country has not been sufficiently appreciated ; for it 
is only those who know what goes on behind the 
scenes who fully understand the serious need for it. 


The question whether the King is bound to act 
on the advice of his Ministers is one which should 
be addressed to the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons in order that the public may clearly 
understand the position. It is only necessary to 
refer to recent events in Siam to appreciate the 
importance of the matter. 


The King of Siam was faced with a situation in 
which he had to decide whether he would remain 
on the Throne, shorn of his power to protect his 
subjects, or abdicate. He abdicated. 


H. B. Spmiers. 
Limpsfield, Surrey. 


Misleading R.A.F. Figures 


SIR,—The following information, taken from the Air 
Force list for last January, will help Mr. Boyd Cable to 
see ‘“‘ where the catch is’’ which he refers to in his 
article, in the last number of your paper. 

The Secretary for Air claimed to have 2,700 fully trained 
pilots on the Active List; but he forgot to mention that — 
there are only one hundred and thirty-seven Officers and 
seventy-eight Airman Pilots making a total of 215, 
organised for combating a sudden attack. These form 
the total flying personnel of onr 14 Fighter Squadrons 
which are based in this country. f 

There are also three Fighter Squadrons of the Auxiliary 
Air Force with 58 Officer Pilots; but these are mostly 
engaged in business and would have to be called together. 

Five Army Co-operation Squadrons and one Com- 
munications Squadron have 105 Officers who are pilots 
and they might be made use of in an emergency ; but they 
are not primarily trained and organised for fighting. 

There are 21 Bomber Squadrons with 874 Pilots, plus 
5 with 71 Pilots in the Auxiliary Air Force; but these, 
of course, are only available for counter bombing in the 
Attacker’s Country. 

Flying Boat Squadrons and the Fleet Air Arm have 
their own particular functions which do not include the 
protection of this Country from Air Invasion. 

The remainder of the 2,700 are either stationed abroad 
or are engaged at home in Training, Experimental work, 
Organisation, etc. S. LAMBERT, 

Kingscott, Torrington, Major (late R.A.F.) 

Devon. 


Commissions in the R.A.F. 
(From Major R. R. Willis, V.C.) 


SIR,—There is a scheme in vogue in the Army which 
might well find its counterpart in the Air Force. 

In the Army there is a chance for those who, for 
various reasons, were unable to compete for admission to 
the Service through the Military Colleges or Universities. 
They can join the Territorial Army or Special Reserve 
and, by passing an examination based on the Finals at 
the R.M.C., they can obtain regular commissions in the 
Army. 

No such channel exists in the case of the R.A.F. It is 
suggested that candidates might be allowed to join the 
Auxiliary Squadrons of the R.A.F. and that, when 
qualified, they might pass an examination analogous 
to the Army examination and so obtain regular com- 
missions in the R.A.F. 

It is true that there is a Short Service system of proved 
utility in the R.A.F., but this does not appeal to the type 
of would-be-officer to whom I am referring—those who 
find, too late, that they wish to make the R.A.F. their 
career. R. R. WILLIs. 

86, West Cromwell Road, S.W.5. 


In Memoriam 
SIR,—I suggest that a tablet might be placed on West- 
‘minster Bridge, opposite the statue of Boadicea, bearing 
the following inscription :— 
In MEMORY OF 
THOSE CONSERVATIVE 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 


WHO, KNOWING THE RIGHT, 
AND SEEING THE LIGHT, 
WERE HERDED ALONG 
To FOLLOW THE WRONG; 

THUS, KNOWINGLY AND ALMOST GAILY, 
FULFILLING THE PROPHECY OF DISRAELI; 
TuHat INDIA, WON AT SUCH GREAT COST, 
WOULD SOMEDAY PROBABLY BE LOST 
Uron THE House oF CoMMONS FLOOR. 
LET THEIR NAMES LIVE FOR EVERMORE ! 


Sic TRANSIT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


What Is the Prime Minister ? 


S1IR,—Is Mr. Baldwin a Unionist or not? If he is 
ashamed of being a Unionist why doesn’t he retire and let 
someone else carry out the Conservative policy ? 

As he is the leader of one of the greatest of majorities 
in Parliament :— 

461 Conservatives. 
85 Liberals (National). 
13 Socialists (National). 
Why does he not see that a fair proportion of Ministries 
are given to the Unionists and have in the Cabinet :— 
19 Conservatives, 
2 Liberals, 
1 Socialist, 
which would be very generous to the latter? 

No wonder the younger Unionists are bitter, though 
still afraid to do what the five Conservatives did who 
recently renounced the Government Whip. 

Isn’t it time the Prime Minister retired, as he is 68, 
and gave place to a younger man, when an Admiral of 
the Fleet, like Sir Roger Keyes, has to retire at 62? 

N.O. 


[Perhaps he wants to beat Gladstone who stuck to 
office and remained the ‘‘ Grand old Humbug” until 
over 80.—ED.] 


Our Great Leader 


SIR,—Mr. Baldwin is Prime Minister, but he has never 
explained how he came to make his amazing mis-state- 
ment on German air strength in Parliament on November 
28th last. That statement, admittedly false, com- 
pletely deceived the House of Commons and the country, 
and destroyed the purpose of an amendment to the 
address which had been put down. 

Mr. Baldwin attacked Mr. Churchill for stating that 
an exceedingly grave situation had been created by 
increased German air strength. The result of his speech 
was that Mr. Churchill was discredited for saying what 
we now know is true. 

Mr. Baldwin later made a statement having no backing, 
in fact. 

** All I would say is this, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are determined in no conditions to accept any 
position of inferiority with regard to what air force 
may be raised in Germany in the future.” 

(Parliamentary Debates, 28 November, 1934). 

There a pledge was given, since shown to have been 
completely false. In the House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin 
acknowledged on 22 May last: ‘‘ There I was wrong,”’ 
and was immediately beslobbered with praise for his 
honesty and “‘ his disarming candour.’”” Why should he 
be praised for admitting what could no longer be con- 
cealed? In what other walk of life would such a self- 
confessed blunderer be permitted to remain? 

Mr. Baldwin is Conservatism’s Never-Victorious 
General. With Mr. Baldwin, nothing succeeds except 
failure. Mr. Baldwin holds the record for losing two 
General Elections in 5 years, 5 months and 24 days. He 
is now well on his way to beat his own record. Becoming 
Conservative leader in May, 1928, with an undefeated 
Parliamentary majority and no reason for dissolution, 
Mr. Baldwin announced a General Election on protection 
in October 1928, although he knew that protection had 
not been preached for 9 years and defeat was practically 
certain. Defeat came. We Conservatives conld have 
shown sincerity by sticking to our protectionist princi- 
ples after defeat, but not under Mr. Baldwin. Timid 
as a hare and obstinate as a mule, Mr. Baldwin ran away 
from protection, not because it had ceased to be a Con- 
servative ideal, but because he had been defeated. 

Mr. Baldwin’s ostentatious friendship for such a 
political leper as Ramsay MacDonald is a sin against 
Conservatism. Before his leadership, Conservatism’s 
sturdy loyalty held that a man without patriotism was a 
man to be despised. Mr. Baldwin has changed all that. 


No other great power has been subjected to the intoler- 
able national humiliation of having had for Prime 
Minister, a pacifist who, during the Great War, was the 
hope of his country’s foes. 

Conservative victory can only come from national 
enthusiasm, and Mr. Baldwin’s business is to water down 
enthusiasm for everything except himself and pacifism. 
His degrading appeal to youthful cowardice, his 
“bomber will always get through ” speech in Parlia- 
ment on November 10th, 1982, has been the text of Com- 
munist anti-recruiting propaganda ever since. 

““4, Carleton Road, RICHARD GLOVER. 
Tufnel Park, N. 


Sham Conservatism 


SIR,—With Mr. Baldwin in the lead it would be some- 
thing more than a miracle if a reversion were to be made 
to that true Conservatism for which the great majoriy 
of the electorate voted in 1931, but which has been denied 
to the country ever since. 

Mr. Baldwin’s record on behalf of the Conservative 
Party is not inspiring. He has been instrumental in 
giving the franchise to 18} millions of non-taxpayers, a 
large number of whom naturally vote for the Socialist 
Party in the conviction that promises of something for 
nothing at the other fellow’s expense may at some pro- 
pitious moment materialise. The General Election of 
1931 showed clearly that a majority of the electorate can 
be found to vote for forthright Conservatism, provided 
that the latter is implemented by Conservative nominees 
thus sent to Westminster. 

This has never been done by any of Mr. Baldwin’s 
administrations and, when he has been defeated as the 
penalty, these defeats have been caused by the mass 
abstention from voting of disgusted Conservative 
electors. The Socialistic measures passed by this so- 
called National Government are likely once more to 
result in this same abstention from voting and therein 
again lies the danger of a spell of Socialist rule. 

The puerile and fatuous propaganda by which the 
present Government hope to convince the electorate of 
their achievements will not deceive those electors who 
know only too well that, had the overwhelming majority 
of Conservatives stood for true Conservatism, the industry 
and employment of Britain would by now have reached 
normality. 

Bribing the Masses 

The half-measures pursued by such as Mr. Runciman 
and Mr. Elliot have produced just that sufficiency of 
industrial revival which shows clearly the measure of 
success which would have been certain if the people’s 
mandate for adequate protection had been carried into 
effect at the proper time, which was the time when this 
Government assumed office. 

Most of the National Government’s propaganda deals 
with the largesse which has been showered on the masses 
at the expense of the reserves of trade and industry and, 
as a fact, this propaganda might easily be mistaken for 
Socialist self-glorification were it not for the circumstance 
that we know that there are 461 members of Parliament 
sitting in the House of Commons who were sent there to 
implement the principles of wholehearted Conservatism. 

Mr. Baldwin wants to drop the Conservative label; but 
there are millions of Conservatives who desire, to a much 
greater extent, to drop Mr. Baldwin. His record is one 
of failure and disservice to genuine Conservatism, and 
it is time when he might well give place to someone 
who realises that the surest method by which Socalism 
can be sterilised is the practice of the Conservative 
faith, which built up the greatness and might of Britain 
and the Empire before competition in bribery of the 
masses took the place of patriotism and political honesty. 

58, Welbeck Sreet, Puiuie H. BAYER. 

London, W.1. 
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HE moor lay quiet and peaceful under the 
strong June sun. The hum of myriads of 
insects filled the air. Gay butterflies flittered 
from flower to flower. A humble bee buzzed on 
his surly and solitary way. High in the sky a 
single kestrel hung motionless while his keen eyes 
searched the ground for prey. 

Deep down in the bracken which grew so 
luxuriantly on the side of the goyal lay a hind, 
her tawny body blending so well with the surround- 
ing kex that she was almost invisible. Only the 
movement of her ears would have betrayed her 
whereabouts to an enemy. They flickered 
incessantly as the flies worried her. And by her 
side lay her new-born son, a tiny long-legged 
red-deer calf, still damp from the licking of his 
mother’s tongue. 

The sun swung over the arc of the heavens and 
dusk came to the moor. The hind arose and 
wandered down to feed upon the tender tips of the 
young leaves of ash and hawthorn and the luscious 
young grass. And with her went the calf, keeping 
close to her side, a peculiar little figure whose 
slender legs seemed too long for his tiny body. 


A Sturdy Youngster 


The autumn came, the days shortened and the 
hoar frost silvered the grass. In the darkness the 
hind and her calf came down to the orchards and 
farms. Wasteful feeders they were, taking but one 
bite from the top of a turnip and then passing on to 
another. 

One morning the calf and his mother were resting 
in their goyal after a raid on the turnip fields. 
Suddenly the hind jumped up and sniffed the air. 
The calf rose too, unable to understand his mother’s 
agitation. The hind stamped her feet, her ears 
twitched and her nostrils wrinkled. She ran up 
and down in a frenzy of fear. 


Suddenly, at the head of the goyal appeared a 
pink-coated horseman with six couple of hounds. 
The hind stood motionless for a moment and 
gazed at them; then she lowered her head and 
butted her calf off his feet into the middle of a 
gorse bush. The unexpected blow knocked all the 
breath from his body. He lay very still where 
he had fallen, and when he had recovered the 
hounds had raced past him in full cry. 

All day he lay there waiting for his mother, but 
she did not come; and though he sought her every- 
where in the goyal he did not find her. He never 
saw her again. 

But he was young and sturdy, and he survived 
the winter. Being thus left early to shift for him- 
self, he grew sturdy and independent. At six years 
old he was as fine a stag as you could find on the 
moor, with all his rights and six ‘‘ atop.” 

Naturally, so fine a beast did not escape the 
observation of the harbourer, and many a time he 


Lord the Moor 


By Dan Russell 


had to run for his life before the straining pack. 
Twice, indeed, he nearly came to an untimely end. 
But the stern school of necessity had taught him 
all the wiles and stratagems by which a stag may 
defeat huntsman and hounds. So well known did 
he become that they called him the lone stag of 
Dinster Goyal. 


The Bell of Victory 


Many battles, too, did he fight during the rutting 
season when the stags are irritable and fighting 
mad. And it was during the rutting season of 
his sixth year that the lone stag inherited the 
lordship of the moor. 

Overhanging the Severn Sea is a promontory 
which rises for a sheer two hundred feet above the 
water. The top of this promontory is as flat as 
a table, and here on an October night our stag 
was grazing. Every now and then he raised his 
splendid head and belled a deep hoarse bellow of 
defiance. 

Suddenly from below him his challenge was 
answered by a voice even deeper and more power- 
ful than his own. The lone stag threw up his 
antlered head and roared his rage. Again came 
that deep-toned answer, and in a moment another 
stag stepped upon the strip of grass. 

He was a fine animal, larger and more powerful 
than the beast who stood awaiting him. They 
eyed each other with smouldering eyes, then with 
a clash of antlers they came together. 

Backwards and forwards they strained, their 
antlers rattling like a stick rubbed along railings. 
The sobbing of their breath was like the sound of 
a blacksmith’s bellows. First one and then the 
other was forced to his knees. The lone stag 
knew that at last he had met a worthy rival. He 
put forth all his strength and fury, but the other 
was his match. To and fro they swayed in the 
moonlight, locked together in a fight to the death. 

Both were bleeding from many gashes where 
the sharp-tined antlers had struck. But neither 
would own defeat. The end came suddenly. So 
furious had been the struggle that they did not 
notice how near they had come to the edge of the 
cliff. 

All of a sudden the lone stag disengaged him- 
self and drew back. He lunged sideways and, 
before his opponent could recover, his shoulder 
had been ripped by those terrible antlers. For a 
moment the stranger swayed on the edge of the 
cliff, then he disappeared and from far below came 
a mighty splash. 

The lone stag stood panting with low-hung 
head. Then those mighty antlers were raised 
towards the moon and from his throat came the 
bell of victory. But it had a new note in it now, 
not only the exultation of a beast in his strength, 
but a swelling note of triumph. It was the battle 
cry of the Lord of the Moor. : 
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Will America Modern 


By an American Correspondent 


ee 


O you know,’’ wrote Rudyard Kipling in 
1892, ‘‘ that in Madeira once they had 

a revolution which lasted just long 
enough for the national poet to compose a national 
anthem, and then was put down? Aill that is left 
of the revolt now is the song that you hear on the 
twangling nachettes, the baby-banjoes, of a moon- 
light night under the banana fronds at the back of 
Funchal. And the high-pitched nasal refrain of it 
is, ‘ Consti-tuci-oun!’ ”’ 

I don’t know whether anybody has yet set to 
music the decision of the Supreme Court by which 
the greater part of Mr. Roosevelt’s New Deal was 
declared unconstitutional. Inasmuch as New 
York’s ‘“‘ Tin Pan Alley ’’ was able, however, a 
few days after the death of a famous tenor to pro- 
duce as a valedictory the gem, ‘‘ They wanted a 
song-bird in Heaven, so God called Caruso there !”’ 
I see no reason why we should lag behind Madeira 
on this occasion. Before the summer is out the 
youth of half the world may be fox-trotting to the 
‘Constitutional Blues.’’ It is quite safe to predict, 
though, that however catchy may be the refrain, 


the tune will scarcely commend itself to the New 
Dealers. 


Political Strait-jacket 


For if the rest of the world is discovering the 
existence of the American Constitution, America 
itself is re-discovering it. President Roosevelt 
himself seemed, in his press conference recently to 
be somewhat surprised by the action of the Supreme 
Court. Yet to cast the ‘‘ nine old gentlemen of 
Washington ”’ in the rdle of villains of the piece— 
a tendency at present prevalent among the 
Democrats; or to hail them as super-patriots—as 
the Republicans are doing—surely is rather wide 
of the mark. Doubtless the so-called ‘‘ Liberal ”’ 
judges, such as Brandeis and Cardozo; and 
possibly even Chief Justice Hughes, felt as little 
inclination to kill the N.R.A. as does many an 
English magistrate to fine some poor devil who 
has sold uncooked meat after eight p.m. when 
by law he is permitted only to sell cooked meats. 
But they had no option. 

The London newspapers almost unanimously ex- 
pressed their surprise that measures sanctioned by 
a majority of the American electorate could be thus 
easily set aside. (That they were so sanctioned is 
undoubted. President Roosevelt was elected on 
no such programme, it is true; but the Congres- 
sional and State elections of last autumn were in 
the nature of a direct vote of confidence on the 
Roosevelt policies; and the Democrats did better 
in them than they did in 1932). The surprise is 
shared by some millions of Americans, who are 
beginning to wonder whether the Constitution as 
it stands is so much a charter of their liberties as 
it is a political strait-jacket. 

For, although the American constitution is 


young compared to the British, it suffers from the 
disadvantage of being written down in black and 
white. The British Constitution is a vague entity 
existing in the minds of lawyers and politicians; 
composed of Royal charters, Acts of Parliament, 
traditions, precedents, even whimsicalities. The 
American is a sort of working charter of govern- 
ment, drawn up in the late eighteenth century to 
meet the conditions which then existed, and 
singularly little revised since then. Most 
Americans read it at least once during their 
primary school education; but by the time they 
are old enough, for instance, to enter military 
service and swear to defend the Constitution, not 
one in a thousand remembers anything more about 
it than that it begins with the words, ‘‘ When in 
the course of human events ’’—which as a matter 
of fact happen to form the opening phrase of the 
Declaration of Independence ! 


Joker in the Pack 


The thing that most Americans fail to realise 
about their Constitution is that it is really a 
memorandum of articles of association for certain 
purposes between independent States; that as it 
stands it provides for a confederation rather than 
for a strong unitary government. Through force of 
circumstances it is now utilised as the instrument 
through which such a Government must derive its 
power; and it is being found inadequate for the 
purpose. 

The men who framed the original Constitution 
not only didn’t trust each other: they approached 
the whole principle of central government with 
strictly limited enthusiasm. Thus, almost every 
time they bestowed a certain power on some official, 
they immediately began to look around for some- 
body else to act as a check on Official No. 1. When 
they got the President and the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate all neatly tied up together, 
they provided a Supreme Court which could over- 
rule the lot of them. And as though that weren’t 
enough, they inserted a sort of joker in the 
American governmental pack by writing into the 
Constitution a stipulation that all powers which 
they hadn’t expressly delegated, or any that any- 
body else might think of later on, belonged to the 
States and not to the United States ! 

It is that joker which, curiously enough, has 
turned up in the New Deal. Everybody knew it 
was there, but they took a chance that it would get 
lost in the shuffle. It is not surprising that the 
confusion produced by this incident has set the 
American public wondering whether the whole 
pack doesn’t contain rather too many marked cards 
for a friendly game; and it may well prove that the 
Constitutional issue thus raised will within the 
next few years overshadow even the more 
immediately urgent one of the means by which 
recovery from the world depression is to be sought. 
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The Penalty 


T so happens that the opening of the 1935 
season of air displays coincides with the open- 
ing of the period of Royal Air Force 

expansion. The two things form an instructive 
contrast and enable one of the most serious of 
Britain’s aerial weaknesses to be discovered. For 
the air display, as it is conceived by most of the 
light aeroplane clubs and even, to a less extent, by 
the Royal Air Force itself, is a light entertainment 
designed primarily to amuse. It is designed to 
throw into relief the pleasant sides of aviation and 
to cover up the unpleasant sides. 


Even when, as at the Hendon display, there is 
some sort of a set piece in which the bombing 
powers of aeroplanes are demonstrated, the set 
piece is invariably disguised or modified so that no 
one who sees it will be visited by that uncomfort- 
able feeling that they are witnessing a representa- 
tion of the kind of thing that might form part of 
an attack upon this country. People at Hendon 
see a “‘ ship ’’ or a “‘ native village ’’ being blown 
to pieces and they see it as an imaginative pageant 
without direct reference to reality. 


At no time is there any attempt on the part of 
the government to impart to the public trustworthy 
information as to the effects of bombing. Air dis- 
plays are acknowledged to be entertainments and 
nothing more. Consequently in this country an 
air of unreality is lent to the whole business of air 
defence. No one seems really to appreciate the 
possibilities of air attack or to be seriously worried 
about them. 


It seems to me that the time has come to draw a 
line between service and civil flying and to attempt, 


AIR 


on the service side, to instruct the public in the 
crude and unpalatable realities of aerial attack. Let 
the flying clubs concentrate upon giving entertain- 
ment at their pageants and avoid all forms of 
““ bombing ”’’ display; let them try to show that 
civil flying is a pleasant and quick way of getting 
about and an excellent sport; and let the service 
displays, such as the Hendon show of the R.A.F., 
be devoted to military education. 


Admittedly it seems a pity that the picturesque 
element of the Hendon Display should be 
sacrificed to the educational ; but the time has come 
when such a course seems to be necessary. In 
this country there is too often a tendency to spare 
the public unpleasant details. When some well 
known person is stricken down with illness and has 
an operation, we are never told what operation it 
is. It is a ‘‘ minor” or a “‘ serious’ operation 
and that is all. On the Continent the public is 
treated as adult and the 
nature of the operation is 


stated. In all activities in 
England there is this 
tendency—an_ extremely 
dangerous tendency as I 
believe—to spare the 
public’s feelings and to 
obscure all unpleasant 
details. Laws and censors 
combine to that 
nothing is published in 
the papers, shown on the 
films or on the stage, or 
described in books, which 
shall be too disturbing 
to that atmosphere of easy 
contentment so _ highly 
esteemed by politicians. 
No doubt when there is 


LADY HOUSTON 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Cons., Hanley) whether, 
£200,000 offered by Lady H for 
air defence, he would consider the p< 
allowing would-be donors to allocate t} 
cause in which they might beparticul 


Mr. Duff-Cooper, Financial Se 
who replied, writes: ‘‘ No, sit. I 
Government to submit to Patiame 
expenditure on defence. 
private donations would constitute 
responsibilities of H.M. Government 
Parliament and could not, there(ort, 


reg 


The increas 


no danger of war,. that 
emotional half-existence is satisfactory. But when 
there is danger, it adds to the danger and must be 
condemned. At the present moment I would like 
to see attempts made not only at air displays, but 
also in newspapers, books, films and plays, to 
represent the truth about aerial bombing so far as 
existing knowledge allows it to be predicted. I am 
not referring to the childish ‘‘ Air war in 1950 ”’ 
type of thing, which is designed purely as enter- 
tainment, but to sincere attempts to say what would 
happen or would be likely to happen. I would like 
to see the set piece of the R.A.F. Display designed 
to show what might happen in some congested part 
of London if it were subjected to aerial bombing and 
the methods of defence that would be employed. 
It would not be humourous or entertaining ; but it 
would be educative. 

While the whole business of aerial attack is 
regarded as a rather romantic abstraction in which 
heroic deeds would be done in the air, there can be 
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AND AIR 
DEFENCE 


By 
Major Oliver Stewart 


no hope of adequate aerial defence measures. The 
fact that the Government has _ refused to 
accept the £200,000 offered by Lady Houston for 
the defence of London, is an indication that not 
only the public, but also the politicians, are with- 
out any clear idea of the urgency of the present 
position. We hear of the “‘ time factor’ and of 

how any nation attacking 


USION’S OFFER 


e Exchequer was asked by Mr. Hales 
: regard to the refusal of the 
Bs for the specified purpose of 


by air would seek to 
surprise its adversary and 
to attack with the utmost 
rapidity before adequate 
defence measures could 
be prepared, we hear of 
the destructive powers of 


nsider the possibility in the future of bombs; but we. still 


to allycate their offers for any specific 
t beperticularly interested. 


‘imancial Secretary to the Treasury, 
No, sit. It is the duty of H.M. 
to Patliament estimates for annual 
The increase of such expenditure by 
constitute an interference with the 
rovernment and with the authority of 
therefore, be permitted.” 


regard all these things in 
the light of theoretical 
arguments, not as critic- 
isms of our gentle, hum- 
drum, preparations. 


Now there is only one 
department of Govern- 
ment that really knows 
what the effects of bomb- 
ing are likely to be under 


present-day conditions; 
the Air Ministry. It has said almost nothing about 
the subject; on the contrary it has striven to keep 
the public in that blissful state of semi-conscious- 
ness that seems to be the existing ideal of democratic 
Government. What, for instance, is the magni- 
tude of the effect to be expected from gas bombing ? 
Experts have given diametrically opposed views. 
Does the Air Ministry know which view is right? 
If it does, it should Say So. If it does not know, 
it should lose no time in undertaking experiments 
to find out. What, again, is the magnitude of the 
effect to be expected from the bombing of war- 
ships? The whole of the balance of our defence 
system depends on the answer. Yet who knows 
the answer? If the Air Ministry knows it—and it 
ought to know it—it has been singularly careful to 
keep it quiet. If it does not know it, it is time it 
found out. 
The Washington experiments are too old to 
matter and they were unsatisfactory in many 


ways. The results of the “‘Centurion’’ experiments 
have never officially been made public. Rumours 
of various kinds have leaked out; but nothing 
definite. The public has a right to know and 
should know what the position is as to the rela- 
tive strengths of bombing aeroplane and warship. 
If, as some say, the powers of bombing have 
been grossly exaggerated, the public should know 
it. There would then be no cause for anxiety about 
our defences. If, on the other hand, the powers 
of bombing have not been exaggerated there is 
need for more urgent action in building up our 
defences. 


Indifference on the part of the public to these 
things has been encouraged by the actions of 
Government departments and by the habit of 
censorship into which the country has drifted. 
The public has been spared harrowing details with 
the result that to-day it is in the tragic position of 
not really knowing if the air menace is real or a 
figment of the imagination of publicists and 
sensationalists ; whether the air force expansion is 
a belated recognition of an imperious defence need, 
or a political manoeuvre. 


The official secrets act has been abused in such a 
manner that its main purpose is now to keep in- 
convenient details of the activities of Government 
department from the British public, and not as a 
means of preventing potential enemies from obtain- 
ing valuable information. It has been turned 
from the official secrets act into the officials’ secrets 
act, and become part of the enormous and increas- 
ing conspiracy to keep the public permanently in 
the dark about all matters of primary importance. 


In many foreign countries the lay public has 
taken part in air defence manceuvres and similar 
defence manceuvres have been proposed by the 
Home Office—which has at least woken up to its 
responsibilities in this matter—in this country, 
‘Yet I doubt if the public has yet realised the 
possibilities sufficiently to take such manceuvres 
seriously. It is more likely that anything in the 
form of gas mask drill, or drill in taking cover 
and putting lights out, would be regarded as an 
enormous joke. That is because air attack is still 
a vague abstraction. 


An event such as the R.A.F. Display has per- 
formed its work as a pure entertainment designed 
to help R.A.F. charities; there is no sterner work 
for it to do. It should be employed to begin that 
education of the public in the realities of military 
aviation without which adequate air defence is 
impossible. It should be used to drive home the 
power of the aeroplane if it were to be used against 
the densely populated areas of this country and to 
show what defence measures would be needed. It 
should be used to open the eyes of the layman to 
the facts about aerial bombing and to remove from 
around them that veil which the Government’s 
policy of censoring everything that is unpleasant 
or shocking has created. 
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MOTORING 


WAS recently discussing with an Italian the 
high accident rate in England compared with 
that of Italy, in spite of the fact that there are 
many more restrictions upon motorists in this 
country than there are over there. Naturally, we 
were trying to find reasons for this difference. 

It was easy to understand the Italian’s tendency 
to magnify the skill of his countrymen at the wheel 
at the expense of ours. But, outside the ranks of 
racing drivers, who are admittedly past-masters of 
the game in road events, it has not been my ex- 
perience that Italian drivers are much, if anything, 
ahead of our own, though I will admit that the 
worst English drivers are probably worse than the 
worst Italian. One thing which did strike me on 
my last visit, however, was that the average Italian 
machine of some age, notably in respect to brakes, 
was in better condition than most cars of similar 
age over here. 

This, I fancy is one reason for the comparative 
paucity of accidents in Italy. The Italian must 
have good brakes on account of the ‘‘ highways 
code ’’ over there, which has developed through 
custom and not through legislation, and, if it does 
give drivers a tendency to rely on their brakes 
more than we consider good driving, it does at 
least ensure that they are efficient when an 
emergency arises. 


Inefficient Brakes 


In Italy hand signals to indicate that a driver 
is stopping or about to turn to right or left are 
hardly ever given, and, if they are, often lead to 
confusion, either because they are incorrectly made 
or misunderstood. It is pre-supposed there that 
every car on the road is under proper control, and 
that if one car can stop the one behind it can. 
This may sound very dangerous on paper, particu- 
larly as everyone drives much faster in Italy than 
in England, but in practice it works out very well 
as it forces every driver to focus his attention on his 
job and to keep his car in proper order. 

Only a week ago I was driving witn a dealer’s 
assistant in a second-hand car which his firm was 
_ Offering for sale. The brakes were so bad that, in 
order that they should act at all by the time we 
reached the end of our journey, he had to change 
down into second gear and brake the car with the 
engine. Heaven knows what would have hap- 
pened if a car in front had stopped really suddenly ! 
One car did brake fairly quickly, but fortunately 
escaped with the loss of its tail light. 

This raises a point which I think would help to 
reduce the accident roll. Every car is at present 
liable to be inspected by a Government official, and 
the police have instructions to prosecute anyone 
whose tyres are unduly worn or whose brakes are 
inefficient; but a great many must necessarily go 
uninspected. Nevertheless, it would seem possible 


England’s High Accident Rate 


By Sefton Cummings 


to frame such a law that, before a second-hand car 
could be sold, it would have to be passed as sound 
in important essentials such as brakes. 

It must be remembered that a great many pur- 
chasers of second-hand machines are novice drivers 
who lack the sense of anticipation which only ex- 
perience can give, who certainly cannot go through 
the antics of double clutching to change down in 
order to avoid a collision, and who, therefore, are 
even more dependent on good brakes than the 
average driver. An inexperienced driver in charge 
of a ricketty machine is an obvious danger to 
everyone. 

Another reason why there are more accidents in 
England is the idea that pedestrians have the right 
to wander all over the road. If the pedestrian were 
better disciplined, not only would he be safer 
through being out of the way, but I have little 
doubt that the motorist would submit to discipline 
more readily himself, because he would realise that 
he was not being discriminated against. 

A visit to any country town during the evening, 
particularly on a Saturday night, is enough to con- 
vince any motorist that he is given very small 
consideration in the social scheme. The people 
surge in large bodies all over the roadway, in spite 
of the fact that there is a pavement on either side, 
with the result that traffic is reduced to a crawl. 


Pedestrian Obstruction 


These people are causing an obstruction just as 
much as the unfortunate motorist who leaves his 
car by the side of the street; but one never hears 
of them being prosecuted. In fact, I have never 
yet seen a policeman ask them to keep to their 
proper sphere, the pavement. 

When pedestrians are allowed to usurp the 
motorists’ highway with impunity they naturally 
get the idea that they can do the same everywhere 
and that, wherever they may be jay-walking, the 
motorist will have to stop for them. Then one day 
comes when, for some reason or other, the motorist 
fails to stop and a fatality occurs. 

If this discipline had been enforced in the 
provinces we should not have had the deplorable 
scenes during Jubilee Week, when the principal 
thoroughfares in the West End of London had to 
be closed to traffic in the evenings and the theatres, 
which were as much entitled to benefit from the 
celebrations as any other industry, suffered 
enormously. 

Nor, I fancy, should we have the disregard of 
pedestrian crossings which one observes to-day. 
Pedestrians at present cross at unauthorised places 


- and motorists certainly do not pull up at all beacons 


where people are waiting to cross. If these 
beacons are to be a success the law must be made 
absolutely rigid, and motorists and pédestrians 
must have their definite rights. 
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RACING 


‘‘Half-Bred’’ Racehorses 


By David Learmonth 


HE statement that the Oaks winner, Quashed, 
is *‘ half bred ’? may puzzle many people to 
whom the expression conjures up a vision of 

some animal by a travelling stallion out of a cart 
or hunter mare. 


In case this should encourage some enthusiast 
to engage in the Classics the produce of their 
favourite hunter mare who has been pensioned off 
to the comparative calm of the fields, it may be well 
to explain that no cinema story underlies this bald 
announcement. No poor struggling farmer has 
suddenly found himself possessed of wealth and 
fame, no ugly duckling of the small-holding has 
turned the ridicule of the hardened racegoer into 
surprise and admiration. In fact, nothing out of 
the ordinary has happened at all. 


One may, in this case, well ask what it all means. 
The answer is that in these days the term half-bred 
is, often, as in the case of the Oaks winner, a mere 
technicality. What actually happened was that in 
the dim ages, before the days of Bend Or and St. 
Simon, who, incidentally, figure in the winner’s 
pedigree, a horse came into the family which was 
not eligible for registration in the English Stud 
Book. 


A Vexed Question 


Such a case is by no means isolated, and there 
are certain lines which, while regarded as thorough- 
bred in America, are not accepted as such in this 
country. In most cases the reason is not so much 
that common blood is known to exist as that, when 
the animal responsible for the stigma was alive, 
racing was not highly organised in America and, 
consequently, pedigrees were not always preserved 
and registration was sometimes omitted. In other 
words, there was a doubt as to the animal’s origin 
and, consequently, it could not be included in our 
Stud Book. 


This is all that it should be, though it is a moot 
point whether it would not be better to modify this 
rule after five or six generations : for the rule some- 
times leads to unexpected results. 


I remember soon after the war there was a race 
at the Royal Artillery Meeting called the Royal 
Artillery Heavy-Weight Hunters’ Steeplechase. 
This was meant for the lumbering heavy-weight, 
rather common hunters of corpulent colonels and 
fat majors reposing in depdts; so a stipulation was 
made that it should be for horses not thoroughbred. 


The Oaks winner and her dam, Verdict, to say 
nothing of the many good horses sired by Shogun, 
and many more tracing from the line of Prospec- 
tor, would have been eligible for this race, and, 
while I am not suggesting that such as an Oaks 
winner would have competed in it, it is obvious 


that a first-class steeplechaser could have been 
entered, which would have defeated the object of 
the race entirely. 


Such a situation always reminds me of the laugh- 
able occasion at a Grand Military Meeting soon 
after the war, when a race was framed, with the 
object of limiting the skill of the riders, ‘‘ to be 
ridden by those who have held commissions in the 
Army or Navy.’’ Jack Anthony, F. B. Rees, and 
several other first-class jockeys turned out, to the 
consternation of the executive, who could do 
nothing as, by the conditions, these jockeys were 
perfectly entitled to compete. 


To revert to the vexed question of thoroughbred 
and non-thoroughbred, however, it does seem next 
to impossible, supposing it is desired to place some 
limitation on the class of horse in a race, to know 
where or how to draw the line. I do not consider 
this a matter of much importance ; for the question 
as to whether it is desirable to have races for ill- 
bred horses is a very debatable one. 


It would seem far better to let this matter take 
care of itself. In heavy-weight events the mere 
weight to be carried will rule out all but the most 
robust thoroughbreds, and it is the robust, weight- 
carrying type which we want to develop. We 
cannot afford, for the sake of giving a chance to a 
few people, to retard the development of an ex- 
tremely serviceable type of horse. 


Dearth of Stayers 
While on the subject of utility, one cannot help 


. being disturbed by the dearth of stayers in Eng- 


land to-day. In comparatively valuable events run 
over two miles or more the fields are often nothing 
short of miserable, and frequently there are not 
more than two or three animals in the race with real 
pretentions to ‘‘ getting the trip.” 


We talk a lot about our gruelling Ascot Gold 
Cup, run over two and a half miles, and about the 
immense distance of the Alexandra Stakes at the 
same meeting, run over two miles and a little over 
six furlongs; but in France they have an event over 
three miles and a furlong and think little of it. 


The truth is that the commercial. spirit has got 
a stranglehold upon our racing, with the result that 
short-distance races, which enable a horse to run 
more frequently, are ousting the longer-distance 
events, and two-year-olds are run too early, with 
the result that the stamina of the breed is being 
impaired. The two things together are forming 
a vicious circle which can lead to nothing but harm. 


Until more money is given for long-distance 
events and two-year-old racing is started later in 
the season, we shall continue to see a lot of over- 
strung, nervy animals, devoid of stamina, which 
cannot carry on a robust breed which will be of 
practical use in producing utility horses. 
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BDUL and | sat on the verandah in con- 

versation. His home is situated not a 

hundred miles from the North ‘West 
Frontier of India; more than this I cannot say 
here. 


“* | suppose that you are pleased, Abdul, at the 
prospect of self-government? ”’ 

Abdul did not reply; he just sat and 
contemplated. 

“* Anyhow,’’ I said, ‘‘ Democracy for India is a 
great step forward is it not? ”’ 

“* What is democracy ?”’ he asked. 

“* Well, | think it is easiest explained by saying 
that the people elect the Government they desire,”’ 
I replied. 

“* You are wrong,’’ said Abdul. ‘‘ Let me define 
it for you. There are two kinds of Democracy, 
one British, and the other Indian. Now I define 
British Democracy as follows: people vote for the 
Government they want and when they have duly 
elected it, they find that it isn’t what they wanted 
at all. 

“* Indian Democracy is different. The Brahmin, 
the capitalist and the moneylender say to the voter : 
‘You vote for the elephant’ (or whatever the 
voting symbol may be). Well the elephant is a 
very good animal, and so there’s no reason why 
a man should not put his mark down for it if it 
pleases his priest, employer or moneylender. Then 
the cards bearing the elephant are counted (I do 
not know who is to count them, by the way) and so 
we get a Government that 90 per cent. of the 
population don’t know anything about. This is 
Indian Democracy.” 

I was horrified. ‘‘ But what can be the use of 
that ?”’ I cried. 

‘* The use,’’ he said, ‘‘ is to prove to England 
that the Government elected is the one the people 
desire !”” 

What will happen ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Oh, just a little friction perhaps. A few 
affairs such as we had at Cawnpore.’’ 

Aren’t you afraid?” 

no. Yousee I am chief of aclan. I have 
a little influence. I am preparing now.. .” he 
smiled and stroked his beard ‘‘ Mahommed Bux, 
my nephew, will make a very good superintendent 
of Police . . . Perhaps I can arrange my affairs 
as I wish. 

Abdul was talking to himself rather than to me. 
‘* But surely you will have a Deputy Commissioner 
of the I1.C.S.? Won’t he arrange things as he 
wishes ?”’ I asked. 

** Oh, he will be a Bengali, or Madrasi or some 
Babu. Living here among my men I feel sure he 
will be reasonable. If he isn’t, he can’t live here, 
that’s all.” 

‘Then there’s H. E. the Viceroy, what of him ?”’ 

** He will certainly have influence, but only for 
a short time. Without Civil Service and Police, 


Abdul's Philosophy 


By Dera Ismael Khan 


what can he do against a host of local Dictators? 


Did you say the British Army? Well, I havea . 


great admiration for them, but have you ever seen 
a mighty elephant in chains? Yes? Well the 
army will be chained by rules, regulations and red 
tape.” 

‘* It may be all very well for you, Abdul, a chief 
of a clan, but what about the people further 
south ?”’ I asked. 

‘* It will be the same there, only the ruling man 
will probably be a Brahmin or capitalist—that is 
to say temporarily. Later on perhaps the power- 
ful fighting races of the North may influence them. 
They are weaklings you know down south and in 
Bengal, so it is quite probable that we of the 
Punjab may have our little influence there also— 
just a little, you know.”’ 

“* And what about taxes for the Federal Govern- 
ment ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Yes, yes, of course there will be taxes to pay,”’ 
said Abdul gently. ‘‘I had forgotten them. I 
always had a bad memory about taxes, and as I 
grow older my memory will probably grow worse.” 

“* And the untouchables? Will they be looked 
after 

*“'Who but the British have ever bothered to 
look after the untouchables except for political 
ends? They will go on as in the days of 
Aurungzeb. ‘‘I and my men have served the 
British with our lives and we will continue to do 
so so long as the British do not desert us. If the 
British go, then we serve no-one else.” 

*‘ Then I understand you to mean, Abdul, that 
the most powerful man in a district will rule? I 
am horrified at the prospect !”’ 

**T am not,’’ said Abdul, ‘‘ I am not worried at 
all.”’ And as he sat stroking his beard I detected 
a twinkle in his fierce old eyes. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 
"The National Review” 


and 
their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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New Books I can 
Reeommend 


By the LITERARY CRITIC 


HERE have been few more unselfish gallant 


lives than that of Louisa May Alcott, 
who, through her determination to mend the 
fortunes of her impoverished family, one day 
awoke to find herself rich and famous. 

Miss Cornelia Meigs sets out for us the whole 
story of the “‘ invincible Louisa’s ’’ amazing and 
dauntless struggle for success with great sympathy 
and charm. The biography was written primarily 
for young readers and was awarded the John 
Newbery Medal for 1934 as being ‘‘ the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American literature for 
children ’’; but it is a book that provides fascinat- 
ing reading for any age. 

Publishers being human are by no means 
infallible, and accordingly when Thomas Niles was 
first presented with the manuscript of “ Little 
Women,” he seems to have been wholly uncon- 
scious of the fact that he had secured a veritable 
publishing prize. 

Indeed, he was very disappointed with the book 
and even thought of rejecting it. Then the idea 
occurred to him of consulting his young niece. He 
placed the manuscript in her hands. 

*‘ She galloped through it and rendered a verdict so 
breathless with enthusiasm that her uncle paused and 
thought again. He showed it to another girl and 
another. Every one of them spoke of it in just the 
same way; they all of them loved it... . He heard 
their raptures with some astonishment and read the 
manuscript through again. Because of their delight in 
it he decided to bring it out. We all know what 
followed. It was almost the first book of its kind, a 
direct, natural, truthful tale, with no straining after 
emotion and effect. It was just what girls had been 
starving for, although scarcely anyone knew it. Louisa 
did, when she refused to give up, even in the face of 
Thomas Niles’ disappointment. We must make allow- 
ances for him; but for his confidence in Louisa and his 
persistence there would have been no ‘ Little Women.’ ” 
The book brought an end to the Alcott family’s 

impoverishment and constantly enforced change of 
residence. Through Louisa’s sudden access of 
wealth her father and mother were at last 
established in comfort in a permanent home. 


An Ill-Fated Queen 


Posterity, appalled by the final tragedy that 
overwhelmed Louis XVI and his Queen Marie 
Antoinette, has been disposed to discover more to 
praise than condemn in the character of the beauti- 
ful daughter of the Austrian Empress Maria 
Theresa. 

M. Pierre Nezelof, on the other hand, in the 
vivaciously written biography—one is almost 
tempted to describe it as an historical novel—of 
which Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have just 
published an excellent translation, is mainly intent 
on revealing to us 

‘the frivolous, fast, pleasure-mad creature, who, 

through her mediocre intelligence, pride, and stubborn- 

ness, caused, to a certain extent, her own unhappiness 
and that of those surrounding her. 

‘* While she reigned as Queen, for fifteen years, there 
were, at Versailles, Marly, Compiegne, Fontainebleu 
and Trianon, uninterrupted fétes; which, combined with 
the scandalous liberalities conferred on her unworthy 


favourites, led to the ruin of France. I have retraced 
her suspected familiarities with a large number of 
courtiers, her uncontrolled passion for dancing, 
gambling, the theatre and horse races; her confused 
ignorance of national affairs which she used only to 
satisfy the grievances and ambitions of her favourities. 
But over all her life was the great love she gave to 
Axel von Fersen, a complete gift which made her 
human.” 
M. Nezelof has, however, to admit that the 
‘* dignity and courage ’’ she displayed in the face 
of death were ‘‘ an absolution of her past.’ And 
probably many of M. Nezelof’s readers will feel 
that for all the gaieties of those fifteen years as 
Queen, Marie Antoinette was a better and nobler 
woman than her latest biographer makes her out to 
have been. 


What is Conservatism To-day ? 

Miss Crisp, in her book, ‘‘ The Rebirth of Con- 
servatism,”’ rightly observes that Socialism is a 
most vulnerable philosophy, but also justly goes 
on to remark that it is useless to attempt its destruc- 
tion before the alternative policy is fully known. 
Unfortunately, Conservatism, which should pro- 
vide this alternative policy, has been corrupted 
during the last twenty-five years into a meaningless 
half-Socialism. She pleads therefore for a com- 
plete rebirth of true Conservatism. A book that 
every Conservative should read. 


Cross between Submarine and Torpedo 

In Mr. E. Keble Chatterton’s story of Com- 
mander Godfrey Herbert’s thrilling adventures and 
escapes from death in submarines and ‘‘ Q ”’ ships 
during the War, there is an interesting reference 
to a remarkable type of naval weapon designed by 
that enterprising officer. 

The Admiralty turned down the invention at the 
time, but Commander Herbert patented it after the 
War and it has been since purchased by Messrs. 
Vickers, of Barrow, ‘‘ and if we do not hear more ”’ 
about it ‘‘ during the-next naval war there will be 
reason for surprise.”’ 

“It was in effect a compromise between a submarine 
and a torpedo. Herbert called it the ‘ Devastator.’ 
The ‘ Devastator’ could be described as a human 
torpedo; or as a small submersible vessel equipped with 
explosive charge, propelling plant, means for naviga- 
tion on or below the surface. But, also, there was a 
detachable buoyant compartment for the one-man 
navigator, and so arranged that it could be disconnected 
at the required moment. On (the Fleet) going into 
action one or mere ‘ Devastator ’ would be hoisted out 
on a derrick and dropped when the enemy’s leading 
ship was (say) 20,000 yards distant... . The one-man 
crew, having ensured that the missile would thence- 
forth pursue its onward course, could now detach the 
buoyant compartment to be left in the sea and be picked 
up by a destroyer or other vessel.” 


The Land we live in 

Books about various parts of England and dif- 
ferent aspects of English life continue to come from 
the publishers, and many of them have the addi- 
tional attraction of being delightfully illustrated. 

This is particularly the case with Batsford books, 
whose wealth of illustration is a joy to the reader. 
In their latest volume, ‘‘ The Heart of England,”’ 
the publishers have secured an author well com- 
petent to give us what Mr. Priestley in his intro- 
duction aptly calls ‘‘a lively panorama of 
contemporary England and English life.’ 

No English writer has quite the same power of 
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communicating to his readers the charm and inner 
mysteries of country life as Sir William Beach 
Thomas and those who are acquainted with his 
**'Yeoman’s England ’’ will welcome the arrival 


‘ of the equally fascinating sequel, ‘ Village 


England.” 

Mr. R. A. J. Walling’s ‘‘ The West Country ”’ 
is no mere guide-book to Devon and Cornwall, but 
something very much more: an attempt—and a 
highly successful one at that—to convey the spirit 
of this corner of England through not only an 
appreciation of its scenic beauties, but an under- 
standing of its racial, political and economic 
history. Mr. Walling is well up in his West 
Country lore, and he deals with the characteristics 
of people and place in a pleasingly anecdotal 
fashion. 

To those who would go walking in the New 
Forest, Miss Begbie’s book should help to point 
the way of easy and enjoyable exploration. 


In John Company's Day 

A hundred years ago in India there were being 
set up the Supreme Courts that were to blossom 
subsequently into the various provincial High 
Courts of Justice, and John Company’s officials 
were feeling a certain amount of alarm at the 
prospect of frequent clashes between executive and 
judicial authority. 

However, as both authorities were English, the 
reforms being inaugurated might generate ill- 
temper and irritation for a period, but were not in 
the least likely to prove in the long run subversive 
of efficient administration. It is otherwise in re- 
spect of the reforms in prospect to-day ; it is British 
administration that is to be swept away to find 
room for an Indian Swaraj. Accordingly, when 
one contemplates the conditions as set out in Mr. 
Drewitt’s account of Sir Edward West’s judicial 
career in Bombay in George IV’s reign and reflects 
on the ultimate success of the experiment then 
being initiated, it is without the consolation of any 
pleasing moral for the sorry story of to-day. : 


LATEST NOVELS 

Most of the novels this week are of a very high 
standard of merit. ‘‘ Jobber Scald ” is perhaps in a class 
by itself: Mr. Powys has the faculty of making the 
oddest collection of characters interesting, and his new 
book, in the richness of creative imagination, excels even 
A Glastonbury Romance.’’ The Lemon Farm,” is of 
exquisite quality; the American tale, ‘‘ February Hill,” 
shows unusual power in vivid portraiture, in pathos and 
in humour; “ Brighter Bondage” is a _vivaciously- 
written amusing story and ‘‘ Honey and Bread ” the best 
and most ambitious of Mr. Rhys Davies’ books. 

Of the thrillers I liked best the books by Messrs. Gavin 
Holt, Victor Bridges and J. S. Fletcher. 

For boys and girls in their early teens the two 
collections mentioned below of ‘‘ Fifty-two Tales ’’ each 
will be found of surprisingly good value. 


SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS 


Biography: “‘ The Story of Louisa Alcott,” by Cornelia 
Meigs (Harrap, illustrated, 8s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The Merry Queen : 
Marie Antoinette,’ by Pierre Nezelof, translated by 
Samuel Putnam (Hurst and Blackett, with 33 illustra- 
tions, 15s.) ; “‘ Amazing Adventure ” (the naval career of 
Commander Godfrey Herbert), by E. Keble Chatterton 
(Hurst and Blackett, with 32 illustrations, 18s.). 


Politics: ‘‘ The Rebirth of Conservatism,’’ by Dorothy 
Crisp (Methuen, 2s. 6d.). 


History: ‘‘ Bombay in the Days of George IV : Memoirs 
of Sir Edward West,’”’ second edition by F. Dawtrey 
Drewitt (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). 

Foreign Affairs: ‘‘ Behind the Face of Japan,” by Upton 
Close (Hurst and Blackett, with 19 illustrations, 18s.). 


English Life and Scene: ‘‘ Village England,” by Sir 
William Beach Thomas (Alexander Maclehose, with 16 
full page illustrations, 8s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The West Country,” by 
R. A. J. Walling (Blackie, with maps and illustrations, 
7s. 6d.); ‘The Heart of England,” by Ivor Brown 
(Batsford, with 180 photographic illustrations, 7s. 6d.) ; 
“Walking in the New Forest,’ by Joan Begbie 
(Alexander Maclehose, with 16 illustrations and 25 
drawings by the author, 7s. 6d.). 


Religion: ‘‘ The Relevance of the Church,’? by Canon 
F. R. Barry (Nisbet, 10s. 6d.). 


FICTION 

*€ Jobber Scald,’? by John Cowper Powys (The Bodley 
Head, 8s. 6d.); ‘‘ February Hill,” by Victoria Lincoln 
(Faber and Faber) ; ‘‘ The Lemon Farm,’’ by Martin Boyd 
(Dent) ; ‘‘ The Skirts of Time,’’ by Winifred Peck (Faber 
and Faber); ‘‘ Brighter Bondage,’”? by Claudia Parsons 
(Chatto and Windus); ‘‘ Honey and Bread,’ by Rhys 
Davies (Putnam); ‘‘ The Foster-Brothers,” by Ronald 
Campbell (Oliver and Boyd); ‘‘ Prince Incognito,” by 
Jo van-Ammers Kiiller (Jarrolds); ‘‘ Linda,” by Netta 
Syrett (Geoffrey Bles); ‘‘ The Laughing Journey,” by 
Thomas Lennon (Muller); ‘‘ Our Member, Mr. Muttle- 
bury,” by J. Storer Clouston (Herbert Jenkins) ; ‘“‘ This 
Sweet Work,” by D. M. Low (Chatto and Windus) ; 
‘‘ Lotus Through the Slime,” by Omori Harris (Samson 
Low); ‘‘ Decoration,’’ by Kathleen Hewitt (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson). 


Short Stories: ‘‘ Dying to Live,’’ by Sidney Horler 
(Hutchinson) ; ‘‘ Stained Angels,’ by Felton Elkins (The 
Bodley Head). 


Adventure Crime and Mystery: ‘‘ Black Bullets,” by 
Gavin Holt (Hodder and Stoughton) ; ‘‘ Explosion,” by 
P. C. Wren (John Murray); ‘ Peter in Peril,’ by Victor 
Bridges (Hodder and Stoughton); ‘‘ Crook’s Crossing,” 
by Vincent Lester (Thornton Butterworth); ‘‘ The 
Eleventh Hour,” by J. S. Fletcher (Thornton Butter- 
worth) ; ‘‘ The Easter Guests Mystery,”’ by John Knox 
Ryland (Stanley Paul); ‘‘ The Doctors are Doubtful,” by 
Anthony Weymouth (Arthur Barker). 


All the above Fiction 7s. 6d. except where otherwise 
stated. 


Cheap Edition: Secker’s Half-Crown Fiction. ‘‘ Years 
of Plenty,” by Ivor Brown; ‘‘ Second Marriage,” by 
Viola Meynell; ‘‘ Courage for Martha,” by Barbara 
Blackburn; ‘‘ Imaged Corners,’’ by Willa Muir; ‘‘ Cross 
Winds,” by Elinor Mordaunt; ‘“‘ The Hero,” by Alfred 
Neumann, 

Books for the Young: “‘ Fifty-two Tales of Wild Life 
and Adventure,” by W. Robert Foran and “ Fifty-two 
School Stories for Girls,” edited by Josephine Elder (both 
illustrated, Hutchinson, 3s. 6d. each). 


? 

DARLINGTON HANDBOOKS 

Nothing better could be wished for.""—British Weekly. 
2/- Edinburgh & Environs 2/- Harrogate, York, Ripon 
2/- The Severn Valley 2/- The Wye Valley 
2/- North Wales Coast — | 2/- Isleof Wight 
2- Buxton and the Peak 2/- Liandudno & Colwyn Ba 
2/- Chester & Llangollen Valley} 2/- Llandrindod Wells&Buil 
2/- Aberystwyth & Barmouth | 2/- Brighton & the 8. Coast 
2 - Bristol, Bath & Wells 2/- Plymouth & Exeter 
2/- Ilfrac’be, Lynton, Clovelly | 2/- Torquay & Paignton 


2/- Lausanne, Geneva, Vevey. 2/- 


2/- Causanne, Geneva, Vevey, Montreux, Territet 


2/- Berne, Bernese Oberl’d 2/- | 2/- The Lake of Geneva 2/- 
2/- Lucerne & Interlaken 2/- | 2/- Rhone Y'l'y & Zermatt 2/- 


2/- The French Riviera 2/- | 2/- The Italian Riviera _2/- 


2/- Paris,Lyons, Rhone Valley | Chamonix and Environs 2/- 


2/- Zurich & the Engadine 2/- St. Moritz, Davos, Pontresina 


2/6 Motor-car Roadbook and the Hotels of the World 2/6 
LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. 
LONDON: FOYLES, Charing Cross Road. 
ator! 
erie, Kenya and Baul Darlington, Liangollen. 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Historic Judgments and 


Colossal Blunders 
WE have heard a good deal of late 

about “historic judgments ” 
by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. But curiously 
enough there does not seem to have 
been any just appreciation of the 
colossal blunders that caused this 
remarkable opening of a new and 
unfortunate chapter in British 
Imperial history. 

To Mr. Winston Churchill belongs 
the credit of proving a true prophet, 
for in the debates on the Statute of 
Westminster in November, 1931, he 
warned the Government that unless 
the Irish Treaty of 1921 were 
excepted from the operative scope of 
the statute as a whole, the Irish Free 
State could, and probably would, 
subsequently repeal the Treaty 
‘‘ with the full sanction of law and 
Parliamentary procedure.’ 

The Law Officers of the Govern- 
ment pooh-poohed this suggestion. 
Sir Thomas Inskip, the then 
Solicitor-General, declared that ‘‘ the 
Government had made it plain that 
the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council is an essential part of the 
obligations between this country and 
Ireland,”’ and to question this was to 
question the honour of the Free 
State Government! 

Yet to repudiate this ‘‘ essential 
part of the obligations ” is precisely 
what the Oireachtas has done and its 
action has been held to be perfectly 
valid by the Judicial Committee, who 
have laid it down that ‘‘ the Statute 
of Westminster gave to the Irish Free 
State a power by which they could 
abrogate the Treaty.” 

True, the Judicial Committee 
demurred from expressing any 
opinion regarding the morality of 
breaking ‘‘ the contractual obliga- 
tions under which, regard being had 
to the terms of the Treaty, the Irish 
Free State lay.” 

But what are those “ contractual 
obligations ’’ worth to-day, with de 
Valera in power in Dublin? Some 
of them have already gone by the 
board. What of the others? 

Is it not obvious that, strictly from 
a juridical standpoint, the Irish Free 
State can do as it likes—tear up the 
whole Treaty to bits, destroy all the 
safeguards for the loyalists of 
Southern Ireland, cut the !mperial 
painter and found the Repvblic so 
dear to the heart of de Valeia? 

And who but Baldwin and 
MacDonald, with their Socialistic 
surrender creed, must be held 
responsible for this sorry state of 
affairs ? 

Recently de Valera admitted that 
since 19382 he had learnt that the 
liberty of the Free State was no 
cabined and confined thing. That 
was true enough, since Baldwin and 
MacDonald had considerately paved 
the way for his Republican progress. 


Empire Diary 


June 16-22—Imperial Institute 
Cinema Film Displays: Aus- 
tralia: “ Dried Fruits—Raisins 
and Currants,’ ‘“ Australian 
Sheep,” “ Prospecting for 
Gold”; New Zealand: “‘Gannets 
of Cape Kidnappers,” “Isle of 
Enchantment,” “Pasture Gold.”’ 
“Fiji Islands”: Scenery, native 
life and industries. 

Lecture on Thursday, June 
20th, at 2.30 on “ Northern 
Rhodesia.” 


June 15, 18-22—Silver Jubilee 
Tattoo at Aldershot. 

June 15—Opening of the 
Festival Week of Canterbury 
Cathedral, arranged by Friends 
of the Cathedral. Empire Ser- 
vice at 2.30. 

Cricket: England v. South 
Africa, Nottingham. 

June 17—The House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords 
reassemble. 


June 18-19-20—India Bill in 
the Lords. 


Staking a Claim to the 
Air 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


DYES the hazardous pioneering of 
an air route confer any right to its 
subsequent commercial exploitation ? 


Captain P. G. Taylor, navigator to 
Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith, thinks 
that, as applied to the Tasman Sea— 
the dangerous 1,200 miles of open 
sea route between Sydney and New 
Zealand—the pioneers are entitled 
ultimately to profit from the risks 
they took. 

He is well aware of those dangers. 
It was only last month that his 
exploit in climbing out on to the 
wing of the Southern Cross and 
removing oil from an engine which 
had failed for use in another engine 
helped to save Sir Charles Kingsford- 
Smith, himself and his crew from an 
ocean grave. He achieved a brilliant 
feat of navigation when he “ found ” 
the pinpoints of Suva and Honolulu 
in the vast Pacific on Sir Charles’ 
flight last year from Brisbane to 
California. 

Captain Taylor, therefore, was 
speaking with an understandable 
sense of the reward due to virtue 
when, in an interview in Sydney, he 
claimed that the trans-Tasman mail 
service, once it becomes commercially 
feasible, ‘‘ should be owned and 
operated by Australians or New 
Zealanders, since they would be 
required to pay for the service.”” He 
continued :— 

‘“* Quite frankly, we do not want 
the English company—Imperial 
Airways—to operate a_ service 
which is our own by right of the 


pioneering development which has 

been done.” 

He and his associates did not 
necessarily want the service for 
themselves individually, but were 
determined to resist every effort to 
make it other than an Australian- 
New Zealand enterprise. They saw 
no reason why Imperial Airways 
should enjoy prior rights over either 
Australian or New Zealand operators. 


There will doubtless be considerable 
support in Australia for Captain 
Taylor’s claim, as there was a measure 
of opposition—vain, as it happened— 
to the important Singapore-Brisbane 
contract being awarded to an 
Australian subsidiary of the British 
firm. 


I doubt, however, whether the 
Australian Government will, when 
the time comes regularly to link the 
neighbouring Dominion by air, look 
upon the matter so nationalistically. 
Within three years, the Tasman Sea 
route will be one of the main trunk 
airlines of the vast Imperial scheme 
now being prepared. It may be 
hoped that the hard-won experience 
of Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith, 
Captain Taylor and their associates 
will be utilised for their intrinsic 
merit and in recognition of the work 
they have done. 

But the development of this route, 
which, in the words of Sir Eric 
Geddes, will paint New Zealand into 
the Imperial airmail picture, should 
not be left to competition among 
individuals. It is an Imperial task, 
in which the co-operation of the 
British, Australian and New Zealand 
Governments should—and, I expect, 
will be—forthcoming. 


Flower Emblems 


THE orchid and the gardenia, the 

rose and the carnation have 
been forced to bow to the wild flowers 
which grow by the road-side and in 
the woods and fields of Canada. Of 
these, the Dominion has a _ vast 
variety, due to the many differences 
in her climatic conditions, and many 
of them have been selected by 
legislation as the flower-emblems of 
the different Provinces. 

In 1901 the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment proclaimed the mayflower as its 
emblem and Manitoba followed, in 
1906, by electing the wild crocus as 
its representative flower. 

In the industrial Province of 
Ontario the trillium has been sug- 
gested as its Provincial emblem and 
in British Columbia, on the Pacific 
coast, the dog-tooth violet has been 
generally accepted, although never 
receiving official sanction. 

In the old Province of Quebec, 
which was first settled by the intrepid 
French explorers, the native water- 
iris is generally accepted, resembling 
as it does the fleur-de-lis, which is on 
the Provincial coat-of-arms. 
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Canada and the New 
Deal Smash 


By G. Delap Stevenson 


Hew will Canada’s New Deal be 
affected by the smashing of its 
American prototype? 


Mr. Bennett appears to be undis- 
mayed, for in spite of all prophecies 
to the contrary, he has announced a 
bill for the setting up of a Federal 
Trade and Industry Commission. 
The decision was published within a 
few days of the Supreme Court ruling 
in the United States. 

This Federal Trade and Industry 
Commission is the central point of the 
whole Canadian New Deal scheme and 
it is certainly very courageous of Mr. 
Bennett to introduce it in the face of 
the disaster to Mr. Roosevelt’s N.R.A. 


The reforms proposed in Canada 
are on the same lines as those in the 
States, and there are some almost 
identical legal difficulties in the way. 
The provinces of Canada, like the 
States of America, are constitu- 
tionally in control of labour con- 
ditions, and by a Privy Council 
judgment shortly after the War, it 
was declared impossible to set up a 
body such as the Federal Trade and 
Industry Commission. 


The other objection to the N.R.A., 
that the President and industry 
between them had overstepped their 
powers in establishing the codes, 
would not seem to be likely to apply 
in Canada, where Parliament is being 
asked to pass each individual 
measure of the New Deal. 


The question of the power of the 
Dominion Government as against 
provincial rights has, however, been 
under discussion since Mr. Bennett 
first announced his New Deal pro- 
gramme, and a committee has been 
set up to consider the reform of the 
constitution. 


Though America’s New Deal has cer- 
tainly influenced Canada, the 
immediate cause of the proposed 
reforms has been the famous Price 
Spreads Commission which was 
instigated over a year ago by Mr. 
Stevens, then Minister of Trade and 
Customs, and which caused his 
sensational resignation last summer. 


Mr. Bennett’s broadcasts on his 
proposed New Deal and certain legis- 
lation concerned with hours and con- 
ditions of work were produced before 
the Commission’s report was pub- 
lished at the beginning of April. 
The Government has tried to get 
round provincial rights with the bills 
they have already introduced by 
presenting them as the ratification of 
a League of Nations agreement and 
therefore coming under the head of 
foreign treaties which are the busi- 
ness of the Dominion. 

The Liberal opposition has argued 
against the legality of this, but did 
not oppose the measures themselves. 
After the publication of the Price 
Spreads Commission report, how- 
ever, the real question of greater 


Government control of industry had 
to be faced. At first the Govern- 
ment appeared nervous and un- 
decided. They began by patching 
up old Pacts to serve their purpose. 


Mr. Bennett’s health and, therefore 
the leadership of the Party remained 
uncertain, and so also did the 
amount of the New Deal which was 
to be implemented before the election 
which is due this summer or autumn. 
The election programme itself and 
the whole trend of parties and 
policies were in a state of flux. 


It was in this atmosphere in 
Canada that the blow fell on the New 
Deal across the border. Mr. Bennett 
has countered it by going boldly to 
the heart of his scheme, but the 
psychological effect in Canada of the 
collapse in America must be enor- 
mous and there was already a strong 
body of opposition to the Canadian 
New Deal. 


Whatever the upshot, and however 
the parties may re-arrange them- 
selves, the coming election will be 
fought on very important issues. 


Wool Councils for 
Dominions ? 


BOUT 80 per cent. of the ocean- 

borne wool of the world is 

grown in the British Empire, yet 

haphazard methods of marketing are 

still employed, as against the increas- 

ing solidity of the artificial silk 
interests. 


Wool has aptly been described as 
“‘ staggering largely in the rear’ as 
far as efforts to push the sales of 
woollen goods are concerned, with 
the result that every silk article sold 
in Europe is an indirect blow to New 
Zealand and Australian sheep 
farmers. 


Efforts have been made for several 
years past to knit the various 
interests together, but without any 
tangible results. 


By far the best idea is put forward 
by Miss G. Valentine Howey, who 
was sent to this country by the New 
Zealand Sheep Owners’ Federation to 
handle a Government grant for 
publicity. 


‘* The ideal organisation,’’ she told 
the Saturday Review, ‘‘ would be the 
establishment in each Dominion of a 
Central Wool Council, representative 
of all wool interests, which would 
occupy itself with all germane prob- 
lems, and would also provide the 
machinery for raising funds and 
allocating them in the best interests 
of wool growers. 


“There should, in addition, be a 
central Imperial Wool Council to 
which would be nominated repre- 
sentatives of all the Dominion 
councils. Representatives of the 
United Kingdom wool textile in- 
dustries would also be nominated.‘ 


This scheme has been sympatheti- 
cally received by High Commis- 
sioners of the Dominions and the 
various trade organisations. 


Empire Trade for 
Hong Kong 


HONG KONG, ‘“‘ the spearhead of 

British trade and the light- 
house of British influence and culture 
in the Far East ”’ is to have a British 
Empire and China Trade Fair next 
December. 


It is to be the greatest trade event 
the Far East has ever known, and 
the co-operation of the Governments 
of New Zealand, Australia, Africa, 
India, and Great Britain is being 
sought. 


The main object is to enable British 
and Chinese merchants to arrive at 
a closer understanding. There is a 
vast market in China for our goods, 
but methods of marketing are hardly 
modern and increasing competition 
from Japan and Germany calls for 
greater efforts. 


** No market holds out such poten- 
tialities as that of China,” declare 
the organisers. ‘‘ Equally, no market 
is so difficult of access. 


“‘ The Fair will enable Britain and 
the Dominions and Colonies to dis- 
play their goods before the Chinese 
consumers and importers at the main 
port of entry of the South China 
market—Hong Kong.” 


The Hong Kong Government has 
given the use of grounds covering 
84,000 square feet for the Trade Fair, 
and special arrangements are now 
being made for the latest methods of 
salesmanship to be exploited—travel 
and trade films, use of interpreters, 
multi-lingual posters and a Welcome 
Club run on American lines. The 
British Industries Fair, held in 
England every year, is being used as 
a model. 


One of the main grouses of the 
Hong Kong Colony is that, because 
its size is insignificant, it is never 
given the attention and publicity 
which its intrinsic importance as a 
key position in China—and of the 
Empire—merits. 


“‘ Up to now Hong Kong has been 
a valuable but neglected asset,” a 
Far East trade expert writes. ‘“‘ The 
Fair must help to put us on the map 
— otherwise we shall be off it for 
good as far as the vast market of 
China is concerned.” 


Sooner or later there will have to 
be a permanent trade Fair in South 
China. The organisation of Chinese 
trade on modern lines makes this 
necessary, and it is the aim of the 
organisers to make the December Fair 
a regular event—before some other 
country steps in and takes the 
laurels from us. 


When China settles down, there 
will be scope for Empire trade, 
through Hong Kong, on a scale never 
before attempted. The Dominions 
have not been slow to realise this, 
and New Zealand and Australia have 
already promised support. Special 
facilities will be offered by shipping 
companies and railways in the 
countries co-operating. 
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FORGOTTEN DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


V1—Wéilliam Dampier, the buccaneer, 
and the first English landing in 
Australia. 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


[HE rough and disorderly sailors 

who in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century intermingled 
with their buccaneering at the 
Spaniard’s expense, the cutting of 
logwood on the shores of Central 
America, founded the modern colony 
of British Honduras, but they also 
deserve to be remembered because 
there was among them the first 
Englishman who landed on the coast 
of Australia. 


It was not until a century after 
Dampier’s visit that a_ British 
colony was founded on Australian 
shores, but he deserves remembrance 
because it was he who first described 
Terra Australis in a book published 
in England, and when the plans for 
a new penal colony were being pre- 
pared in the 1780’s frequent reference 
was made to the story of his voyages. 


The Dutch had practically driven 
English enterprise out of the East 
Indian Archipelago by the time of 
the massacre at Amboyna in 1623, 
and they alone undertook the ex- 
ploration of the seas that lay to the 
south-east of Timor, the last island 


what we now call the Great 
Australian Bight. 

But nowhere did they discover any 
rich or promising field affording 
opportunities for new trade, and so 
before the middle of the seventeenth 
century the expeditions ceased. 

The last two Dutch voyages were of 
the celebrated Abel Tasman who in 
the 1640’s sailed right round the coast 
of New Holland, as Australia was then 
known and showed conclusively that 
it was an immense island. In the 
course of his voyages Tasman for the 
first time revealed the coast of Van 
Diemen’s Land far to the south and 
the islands in the extreme east that 
he named New Zealand. 


His reports were so discouraging 
that no other Dutchman followed up 
his work and for forty years Austra- 
lian waters were hardly visited. 

William Dampier, the son of a 
Somersetshire farmer, took to the sea 
as a youth, and after some adventures 
in the Newfoundland trade went out 
to the West Indies in 1673 to assist in 
managing a sugar plantation in 
Jamaica. 

But he found the work too tame 
for him and soon afterwards he left 
it to join a party of buccaneers in 
cutting logwood on the coast of 
Central America. 
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The Eastern Seas, as known about 1686 
(From Dampier’s “‘ Voyages,” 1697) 


in the remotest part of the Archi- 
pelago in which any European 
resided. 

From time to time the Governors 
of the Dutch East Indies sent out 
expeditions to search for new oppor- 
tunities of trade to the south, but 
the reports they brought back were 
not encouraging. They found that 
there was land on the frontier side 
of the Timor Sea, and gradually the 
Dutch explorers revealed and mapped 
its coast to the southward until they 
found that it trended eastward into 


The disorderly license of the log- 
wood-cutters settlements seems to 
have been congenial ground for him, 
and for the next seven or eight years 
he alternated logwood cutting with 
buccaneering voyages against the 
Spanish settlements and with what 
was very little removed from rank 
piracy. 

Few Englishmen had ever crosed 
to the shores of the Pacific or Great 
Sea since the days of Drake, a 
hundred years before, but in 1680 a 
party of buccaneers with Dampier 


Dampier’s Passage and Sharks’ Bay, 
N.W. Australia 


among them, resolved to cross the 
Isthmus of Darien and carry on their 
pillaging on the west coast of South 
America. 

They obtained some booty and did 
an immense amount of damage before 
they came back through the Indian 
country to the Caribbean. In 1683 
Dampier and others fitted out a new 
ship in England and sailed out by 
West Africa to round Cape Horn into 
the Pacific. 


The voyage was frankly piratical 
and for twelve months the buc- 
caneers ranged from end to end of 
the South American coast, robbing 
and burning but with little profit to 
themselves. 


At last they quarrelled among 
themselves and Dampier and some of 
his fellows steered westward across 
the Pacific to search for richer booty 
in the East Indies. 


After a voyage of great hardship 
they reached the Phillippines, and 
making a base there they ranged for 
eighteen months from the China Seas 
right down to the coast of New 
Holland. It was in 1687 at the head 
of a crew of masterless ruffians that 
Dampier first landed on the shores of 
Australia, but he obtained nothing of 
value, and after further piracies in the 
East Indies he managed to get back 
to England. 


However, he succeeded in rousing 
some interest in Terra Australis by 
his published account of his adven- 
tures and ten years later in 1699 he 
was given the command of a King’s 
ship, the Roebuck, and ordered to 
explore the possibilities of opening 
up English commerce on the coast 
of Newfoundland. 

But the pirate turned naval com- 
mander had no better success than 
before. He could not preserve dis- 
cipline among his men and quarrelled 
with his officers, so that com- 
mercially the voyage proved barren. 

But Dampier visited many points 
on the west and north coasts of 
Australia for the first time and 
accurately recorded them upon his 
charts, which were never forgotten. 


He has therefore a claim to be 
numbered among Australian explorers 
and forms a link between the days 
of buccaneers and the scientific navi- 
gators of the eighteenth century. 
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Montreal as the Port of 
the Future 
By A. C. MacNeish 


HEN the work that is at present 

in hand is completed, Montreal, 

the metropolitan city of Canada, will 

tank as the largest port in the 

Americas, surpassing New York 

City and rivalling Liverpool in 

importance. 

She already ranks as the fifth port 

in the world, as well as being the 
largest inland port. 


Discovered 400 years ago by that 
intrepid French explorer, Jacques 
Cartier of St. Malo, on his second 
voyage to the new world, in search 
of gold and the North-West Passage 
to Cathay, he named the small Indian 
kingdom of Hochelega by the new 
name of Mont Réal, or Montreal. He 
called it after the high mountain in 
the island, the highest he had seen 
in the country and after his royal 
patron, King Philip of France. 

Founded as a French settlement 107 
years later by M. de Maisonneuve, 
at the point called Place Royale, the 
district was then renamed Ville 
. Marie, after the Virgin Mary. There- 
after the district passed through a 
variety of names and fortunes, taking 
on the other names of Mariopolis, 
the Indian name of Hochelega, and, 
finally, Montreal again. 


Captured by the British troops 
under General Murray in 1761, 
Montreal proved the last frontier to 
British conquest of the country. 


Her rise to her present position in 
the world is almost phenomenal. 
Eighty years ago she had a popula- 
tion of only 60,000. To-day, Greater 
Montreal is the fifth largest city in 
North America, taking pride of place 
after New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Detroit, with her popula- 
tion of 1,347,900. 

She boasts of two of the largest 
universities in the Dominion, McGill 
and Montreal, as well as several 
others. But it is to her port that 
she owes her present greatness. 


Lying a thousand miles up the 
mighty St. Lawrence, she has nine 
miles of deep draft waterway, capable 
of accommodating 75 large ocean 
ships. Her modern  cold-storage 
warehouse of 4,628,000 cubic feet 


Montreal and part of its Harbour 


capacity is the largest in the world, 
as is also her grain storage capacity. 

Four of her modern grain elevators 
can store 15,162,000 bushels of grain. 
They can be filled at the rate of 
2,000,000 bushels per day, and cam de- 
liver 1,500,000 bushels of grain to ships 
at the same time. 


Last year, a dull year in the port of 
Montreal, due to the economic de- 
pression, found 1,855 sea-going ships 
docking at the port, bringing in 
£27,041,200 of goods, and taking 
away £25,000,000. This, in spite of 
the fact that it was a short 7-months 
season; the river being frozen over 
during the other months of the year. 

Seventy miles of electric railroads 
through the docks connect directly 
with the two largest railroad systems 
in the Americas," the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Rail- 
roads. 

Montreal is also the terminus for 
the three largest canal systems in 
North America. The St. Lawrence 
canals, started in 1814, have a total 
length of 1,230 miles through the 
Great Lakes, with a minimum draft 
of 14 feet; this including the Welland 
Canal, one of the modern high lights 
in canal construction. 

The canals from the United States, 
via Lake Champlain and the River 
Richelieu, are 127 miles long, and the 
canals connecting with the Ottawa 
River, a tributory of the St. 
Lawrence, are 119 miles long. 

The advantage of Montreal over 


United States ports is due to its 
shorter distance from Liverpool, and 
its water connection with Chicago, 
Detroit, Toronto, Cleveland, and the 
other large cities on the Great Lakes. 
She is 188 miles nearer Liverpool 
than is Boston, and 818 miles nearer 
than New York. 


King George the Fifth 
Jubilee Cancer Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS to King George 
V. Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund 
for Canada, which was launched at 
Ottawa by His Excellency the 
Governor-General on Ist March had 
reached the total of £75,000 on May 
8th. This includes a vote of $300,000 
from the Government of Canada. 


The High Commissioner, who is 
acting on behalf of the Fund in 
Great Britain, points out that the 
effort has the treble recommendation 
of commemorating an historic event, 
of giving all Canadians an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their sense of 
personal loyalty to their Sovereign 
and of helping forward a great 
humanitarian cause. 


Donations, which may range up- 
wards from one dollar, may be sent 
personally to the High Commis- 
sioner, for transmission to Lady 
Bessborough, who has consented to 
act as one of the moving spirits in 
this national Jubilee undertaking. 


LATEST EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


Air Mail Passengers.—Mr. Theis, from Nairobi, Baron L. de 
Morturgs, from Entebbe, Mr, George Garden from Salisbury, and 
Mr. Beasey, Mr. Kanthack, Mr. and Mrs. Carberry, Mrs. Turner, 


and Mrs. H. Gordon from Nairobi. 


East Africa.—Major C. J. Caddick, National Bank of India, 26, 


Bishops NY E.C.; Browning, Braemar, Belvedere feed Upper 
Norwoo . Brasnett, National Bank of India, 2 Bishops- 
gate, E.C.; F, Tuson, c/o Mrs. ‘Taylor Marsh, 

eldhurst, The Hon, ‘Brien. Royal Automobile 


Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W 


J. L. Rundle, a_ senior of the Shell Cork, Ireland; 


Company of Australia, on leave in 
bourne, hon. secretary of t 


child; Mrs. Leon Jona and the Misses 


Wool ee 
Sooumitten visiting England and the Continent with his wife and 


W. McKellar, 
Week 


“Canada.—Dr. and 
Jona, of Mel- 


urne; Mr. 8. A. Clive King, a Melbourne merchant, with Mrs. and Mrs, Walter 


Clive | Samy Mr. Norman ara. returning from an operatic tour in 


Australia, with Mrs. Allin; 


with Mrs. Lewis; Mr. and Mrs, BE. Levinson, of Perth, 
Forrest, of Porth: Mrs. 
R. Brisbout, a Continental woolbuyer, 


J. and the Misses E. and 
Frank Davies, of Perth; 
with Mme. Brisbout and a children; Mr. E 


director of Amalgamated Wireless Thictelecta) Ltd., of Sydney, 


Australia’s foremost wireless investigator. 


Fisk, managing Savoy Hotel; 


. Lewison, c/o Wm. D 
H. Symons, 31, Ridings. Surb itone Surrey 


Major Fred J. Ne 


W.1; and A. Gash, Bendon, 
Wilts; Mr.’ and M 
& Co., Chiswell Street, E.C. 


Hamilton, Toronto, Palace Hotel: 


17, Cornwall Gardens Court, §.W.7; 
Tisdale, Vnnipeg, Golders Green; Mr. J. 
Black, of the Standard Publishin 0., 
Lewis, a Mr. T. H. Hancock, 

Mrs, Ambassadors Hotel; 
University of Toronto Mecklenburgh_ Square; r, 
MacMillan, president. H. 
Mr. Bartley Bull proprietor r oe pram ton Jersey 
herd, Brampton, Ont. Ss. 
Dominion Bank’s head office in Taian. 82, Craven Hill Gardens; 


Montreal, Cosmo Hotel; 
Hancock, Ltd (lumber), 
M. F. Crawford assistant, 


MacMillan Export Co., Vancouver, 


avoy. Hotel; Mr. H Lance fe of the 
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BROADCASTING CINEMA 


ECONOMY AND ELASTICITY 
HEAVEN.-SENT OPPORTUNITY 


By Alan Howland 


HEN I was at school in the dim ages my 
form master used to tell me that there were 
only two basic principles upon which to build a 
useful and full life. They were “‘ the economy of 
language ”’ and “‘ the elasticity of Greek Syntax.” 
In the years which have succeeded those halcyon 
days I have come more and more to realise the 
essential truth of this dictum, and, since after a 
placid Whitsun I find myself in a pleasantly 
avuncular frame of mind, I pass it on to Mr. Cecil 
Graves for his consideration. 


If I were asked to select the two qualities lacking 
in the B.B.C. programmes, I should unhesitatingly 
say ‘‘ economy ”’ and “ elasticity.”” By economy 
I do not mean parsimony. I use the word in its 
derivative sense of ‘‘ care of the household.’ If 
ever there has been a household upon which less 
intelligent care has been spent, I should be glad 
to hear of it. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
were squandered on Broadcasting House, which, 
when it came to be occupied, was immediately 
found to be inadequate for the purpose it was de- 
signed to serve. Hundreds of pounds are allotted 
to programmes which can have only the smallest 
of minority interests. Certain members of the pro- 
gramme staff receive salaries which are altogether 
disproportionate to their meagre abilities, while 
certain others of proved worth find it hard even to 
keep up appearances. Added to this, the scale of 
payments for artists taking part in the programmes 
would be considered slightly singular even by the 
oldest inhabitant of Colney Hatch. 


Esoteric Bond 


The lack of elasticity in the B.B.C. programmes 
has for many years been to me the source of the 
profoundest amazement. I find it to be pre- 
ordained in some astonishing way that my dinner- 
time must, year in and year out, be devoted to 
laying the Foundations of Music. I may not assist 

-at this important function at 6 o’clock or even at 
9 o’clock. No, there is some esoteric bond which 
indissolubly links foundation stones with dinner. 
At 10.30 p.m. I must dance, not because I desire 
to dance, but because it has been irrevocably 
ordained that there is either something essentially 
ten-thirtyish about dancing or something equally 
terpsichorean about the hour of 10.30 p.m. It 
would be easy to multiply instances of this un- 
imaginative rigidity but, mercifully, the space at 
my disposal is itself inelastic. 


Mr. Graves has a heaven-sent opportunity to 
humanise the programmes and to give them that 
fluency which has been rigorously denied them by 
his predecessors. If he does not seize it I shall 


consider myself at liberty to visit him with my 
avuncular displeasure. 


THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS 
YVONNE PRINTEMPS’ CHARM 


By Mark Forrest 


HERE are some stories which, like old 
soldiers, never die, and Dimas’ La Dame aux 
Camélias is one, for it is now nearly a hundred 
years ago since the life of Alphonsine Plessis be- 
came the romance of the camellias. To the second 
edition of the book Jules Janin contributed a pre- 
face in which he describes the famous courtesan 
and Mr. Edmund Gosse translated it as follows: 
“* She was tall, very slight, with black hair and a 
pink and white complexion. Her head was small ; 
she had long, enamelled eyes like a Japanese 
woman’s, but they were sparkling and alert. Her 
lips were ruddier than the cherry, her teeth were 
the prettiest in the world; she looked like a little 
figure made of Dresden china.” 


A Silver Thread 


I did not see Norma Talmadge’s performance in 
the days of the silent screen, but I cannot think that 
she came within measurable distance of Yvonne 
Printemps, who makes her debut in films at the 
Academy. Though this great artist makes no 
attempt to ape the facial characteristics of the 
heroine, she lends to the part the fragility and 
sincerity which are the essence of the character. 
It is not her fault that the film seems too long. 


Mr. Fernand Rivers, who directs it, has con- 
centrated his cameras not so much upon Marguerite 
Gautier and Armand Duval as upon the house 
where she lived, the cottage where she stayed and 
the whole paraphernalia of the background. With 
this he has taken infinite pains, so many indeed 
that the picture lasts nearly two hours, and in all 
that time he does not come to grips with the charac- 
ter which has moved the world ; though he is right 
to avoid any allusion to the moral issues and argu- 
ments which were in the foreground of the author’s 
mind. 


So afraid is Mr. Rivers of exhibiting this great 
love that even the death scene is broken up with 
imagery and, wherever passion threatens to attain 
any stature, he ruthlessly swings the camera away 
to halt upon some extraneous detail so that the 
crises invariably elude him. Through the result- 
ing tedium, however, the charm and sensibility of 
Yvonne Printemps runs like a silver thread, which 
one’s eyes and ears find too seldom. Pierre 
Fresnay makes a handsome Armand, but he can 
do little more with a part that allows him no real 
chance to be anything but a good-looking dummy. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


Yvonne Printemps 
in her first film 


“LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS” (a) 


with Pierre Fresnay 
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A Gilt - Edged Warning ? 


(By Our City Editor) 


HE news of the £35,000,000 London Trans- 
port scheme is of more interest than merely 
that of a measure designed to relieve unem- 

ment, for it will involve the flotation of Govern- 
ment guaranteed loans for this large amount. 
Trustees will receive the news with mixed feelings, 
for on the one hand there is the “‘ assumption ”’ by 
the Chancellor that ‘‘ cheap money ”’ will continue 
to reign for some time yet, while, on the other, 
there is the prospect of an additional large amount 
of gilt-edged stock on the market which must affect 
present prices for Government issues. But it will 
offer a chance to Trustees to obtain their require- 
ments on slightly cheaper terms than has been 
possible for some time and it gives a chance to 
investors generally, as well as to industry, by 
taking a considerable amount out of fast-held 
resources and spreading it over a large industrial 
section. 

If this is merely a forerunner of the Govern- 
ment’s development policy, then obviously interest 
rates in the long run must rise and in any case it 
is difficult to see how the scheme can be viewed 
other than as a warning to gilt-edged holders, if a 
long view be taken. But for a short time the 
investment market is likely to remain strong for the 
Treasury is not sufficiently philanthropic to give a 
_ guarantee to loans at a higher rate of interest than 
is absolutely necessary to ensure the success of their 
flotation. Dearer money does not appear to be 
actually in sight, but it may be only just beyond 
the horizon and industrial ordinary shares appear 
the most promising market over the next few years 
given reasonably settled conditions abroad. 
Admittedly, industrials have already enjoyed a big 
rise and everybody is a “ bull.’”? This very fact 
may at any moment bring about a technical re- 
action and then is the time for the investor to buy 
industrial ordinary shares of good class. It may 
be noted that Imperial Chemicals still yield over 
42 per cent. at their present price of 36s. 6d. while 
two shares of companies which stand to benefit 
directly from the Government railway electrification 
scheme, Associated Electrical at 33s. 44d. and 
English Electric at 17s. have still plenty of scope 
for capital appreciation. 


Rubber and Tin 


The unsettlement in the U.S.A. caused by the 
‘* anti-code ’’ legal decision has upset the Rubber 
market and has also severely affected metals. 
Rubber has again been under 6d. per Ib. and tin 
and copper have fallen heavily, the former on 
nervousness prior to the quota decision and 
American influences, and the latter owing to doubts 
as to the continuation of the restriction scheme if 
the anti-trust laws in America are to operate to the 
full once again. Rubber shares, to take a long 
view, look by no means unattractive though the 


companies may not show very good results for the 
past year owing to the rise in costs which has 
followed the imposition of restriction when the 
price has been kept down to 6d. or under by outside 
influences. Tin shares are almost friendless owing 
entirely to the notoriety which has been given to the 
“‘control.’’ But they will have their day in the 
future and the plucky man will, perhaps, enter the 
market now before any rise takes place on the 
strength of the renewal of restriction as from the 
end of 1936. Associated Tin of Nigeria yield 
about 9 per cent. and their earnings position is 
dealt with below. 


“ Anglo-Iranian Oil” 

To conform with the recent change in the name 
of Persia to ‘“‘ Iran,’? the name of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company is to be changed to the 
“ Anglo-Iranian Oil Company ”’ and it is to be 
hoped that the company will enjoy continued pros- 
perity under its new title. Last year’s results make 
a very good showing, for net trading profits 
amounted to £5,977,327 for 1934 against £4,763,502 
for 1933. The net profit is £3,183,196 against 
£2,643,978 and an additional £459,107 is allowed 
for depreciation, the ordinary dividend of 12} per 
cent., against 7} per cent. for the previous year, 
absorbing £1,678,125 and leaving £485,674 to be 
carried forward against £510,945 brought in from 
1933. The company has benefited from the repay- 
ment of the outstanding 5 per cent. debenture stock 
in consequence of which gilt-edged investments 
have shrunk from £5,374,201 to £3,315,896, but the 
market value of these shows an appreciation of 
nearly £600,000 on the book figure and the liquid 
position remains remarkably strong, cash bein 
actually. £20,000 higher at £2,274,516. New 
drilling has been attended by good results and the 
tanker fleet has been fully employed. The com- 
pany has, in common with all oil producers, had to 
contend with low prices and exchange difficulties 
and the satisfactory results for the past year 
betoken a high state of efficiency. 


Associated Tin Mines 


A big improvement in earnings for the past year 
is reported by Associated Tin Mines of Nigeria, 
the profit balance for the year to December 31 last 
being £144,020 against £84,910 for 1933. Deprecia- 
tion allowance is £21,386, tax reserve receives 
£7,000 and £3,198 is written off investments, the 
dividend for the year being 13% per cent. against 
24 per cent. The amount carried forward is 
increased by some £5,000. Working costs were 
substantially reduced at £47 16s. 1d. per ton of 
concentrate and all-in cost, including London 
charges, amounted to only £55 3s. 1d. per ton of 
concentrate. The company is now managed bv 
Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation. 
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“ DIFFERENT” HOLIDAYS 


Spare the Horses 


By Blenheim 


AVE you tried a horse caravan holiday? It 

is quite a new sensation to the man who 

spends his working life amid the bustle of 
a city and who wishes to get away from speed 
(which doesn’t always lead anywhere) and hurry. 
The thirty mile speed limit doesn’t interest the 
horse-caravanner. 

There are very few problems attached to this kind 
of holiday. You hire your horse and caravan from 
the neighbourhood of Winchester (there are, of 
course, lots of other places, but I am dealing with 
the New Forest district as that is where I spent my 
own holiday and can recommend it best). The 
caravan costs you about £5 15s. and the horse 
another £1 a week, which, divided among four 
people, the number the van is built to carry, comes 
fairly cheaply. 

Your travelling home is equipped with every- 
thing you want, except sheets. You will be 
charmed with it when you first see it. There are 
tiny lockers and drawers stowed all over the 
caravan, stocked with cutlery, crocks, cooking 
utensils and all the paraphernalia which a week’s 
sojourn in a confined space necessitates. 

I will not give you guide book descriptions of 
your route. You can best plan that out for your- 
self, And in any case vou are supplied with a list 


of camping places, spots of interest, where you can 
build fires, even local inns—and there is nothing 
more inviting than a New Forest inn on a summer 
evening, with the birds singing their evensong out- 
side the door and a modest glass of something 
good in front of you while you smoke your evening 
cigarette. 

The quiet clip-clop of your horse’s hoofs as he 
plods gently along a New Forest by-road, the smell 
of cottager’s woodfires on the evening air, the 
gentle sigh of the breeze as it stirs the trees—these 
are things which you must experience to realise 
fully that the quieter holidays are really the only 
kind which refresh and rest the man who is tired 
of the hardened arteries of “‘ civilised ’’ life. 

At night you merely pick your spot to rest, un- 
hitch your horse—you soon learn the right buckles 
—make the usual adjustments of a camp, and settle 
down for a peaceful evening. The four bunks are 
extremely comfortable. And, away from the main- 
road—for only the motor sybarites would stick to 
the main road when there are so many fascinating 
by-roads through the Forest—with the evening 
meal over, you idly plan out your programme for 
the next day. It will not be a long one—for twelve 
miles a day will be as much as you care to do with 
comfort and in fairness to the horse. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“Broomstick” Arts Theatre Club 
By Bonner Semple Dunkerson. 
ie PLAY of absorbing interest dealing with 


the Persecution of Witches in Massa- 

chusetts in 1692 ’’—so ran the preliminary 
notice I received for this production at the Arts. 
I do not, as a fact, care to be instructed as to the 
sort of interest I must find in a play I am about to 
see, preferring to make up my own mind. But in 
this instance my own mind is in agreement with 
the advance notice; in fact, I would add to it and 
say: ‘‘ Broomstick is a well-written, excellently 
produced and most admirably acted play, etc., etc.”’ 


The first scene is on the Rocky Coast of Salem, 
and we see a band of privateers who, disgruntled 
at the unfair treatment meted out to them, decide 
to turn pirates. They go off to make their arrange- 
ments and on to the scene there wanders a young 
girl, Scarlett (Cherry Cottrell), who proceeds to 
enact for her own amusement some of Spenser’s 
* Fairy Queen.’”’ The Captain of the Pirates, 
Harry Gibson (John Teed), returns and to the 
fanciful girl becomes the ‘‘ Fairy King.”’ In the 
spirit of this play, acting the King disappears and 
the girl wanders back with her ‘“‘ dream” to a 
cruel foster-mother (Esme Beringer). We see how 
the hypocritical and sanctimonious neighbours con- 
spire to achieve Scarlett’s death, how eventually, in 
desperation, she flees to the hut of Tituba, the 
slave, and how the persecutors have the tables 
turned upon them by the sudden and (except to 
Tituba) unexpected reappearance of the ‘“‘ Fairy 
King.” 

There were some first-rate performances, 
especially from Cherry Cottrell, Esme Beringer, 
Selma van Dias as Tituba and Stanley Drewitt as 
the Rev. Mr. Parris, the Father of the Colony. 


Oskar Ebelsbacher is to be congratulated upon 
a very excellent production with some beautiful 
lighting. 


“Grief Goes Over’ 
By Merton Hodge. 


EMEMBERING “ The Wind and the Rain,”’ 
now in its second year and enjoying ‘“‘ the 
Longest Run in London,’’ I was curious to see 
whether Merton Hodge is a good playwright or 
merely an author who had happened to write a 
good play. There is to my mind no doubt as to 
the answer. ‘‘ Grief Goes Over ”’ is, it is true, 
founded upon the platitude that time heals every 
sorrow, but Merton Hodge has made his play a 
living thing, with that “‘ human ”’ touch we so 
often long for and so rarely get in a play. 


He makes us suffer with Mrs. Oldham in the loss 
of her son, Tony, who, rather than face the return- 
ing husband of his mistress and fellow drug-addict, 
shoots himself. We feel only too poignantly the 
tragedy of the death in child-birth of her daughter- 
in-law, herself still scarcely more than a child, and 
we go all the way with Mrs. Oldham in her 
endeavour to carry on with her life and help her 


Globe Theatre 


youngest son to pick up the threads of his while 
his baby is still but a year old. 


So much for the author’s achievement. He 
himself, however, will, I am sure, be the first to 
realise how much he owes to a very excellent cast. 
Sybil Thorndike gave that strength, yet gentleness, 
to Mrs. Oldham that only a fine artist can give, 
and Winifred Oughton was more than satisfactory 
as the maiden aunt whose good intentions were 
exasperating to a degree. Geoffrey Nares, as the 
young and still rather awkward boy of nineteen, is 
to be congratulated in accomplishing so much after 
so little stage-experience. There were, too, admir- 
able performances by Elliot Mason, Joan Trevor 
and Clive Morton. 


“Tantivy Towers” Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 
By A. F. Herbert and T. Dunhill. 


LAUD Powell’s revival of A.P.H.’s jeu 
d’esprit is a very welcome one. There is 
to-day such a tendency to mistake mere ‘‘ bright- 
ness ’’ for wit that this really witty show will draw 
the more intelligent playgoers, even if they do have 
to make the journey to Hammersmith. Steuart 
Wilson sings well and acts not quite so well, and 
Maggie Teyte is at her best. Personally, though, 
I liked the ‘‘ Earl of Tantivy’’ of George H. 
Bishop and the excellent work of Frank Phillips 
and Denis Arundell. I made many pilgrimages to 
the ‘‘ Lyric’? during the various runs of “* The 
Beggar’s Opera,”’ and I am perfectly prepared to 
go to as much trouble on Mr. Herbert’s behalf as 

I was on Mr. Gay’s. 

CS. 


A grand old tobacco which, for over 


5o years, has been smoked by 
men who appreciate honest-to- 
goodness quality. Try an ounce of 
this mellow, unique old spun cut ; 
it’s not particularly expensive. 


Bishop’s Move 
SPUN CUT 
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